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PREFACE. 


THE  following  letters,  on  the 
character  and  conduit  of  a 
phyfician,  are  not  deligned  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fcheme  of  impolition  on 
the  underftandings,  or  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  credulities  of  man¬ 
kind.  Neither  are  they  deligned 
to  expofe  to  the  world,  an  employ¬ 
ment  of  infinite  advantage  to  its 

A  2  wel- 
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welfare.  But  they  are  intended  to 
fhew  what  temper,  and  what  con- 
dud:,  will  be  moft  beneficial  to  the 
phyfician  in  his  pradice,  and  how 
hypocrify  and  ignorance  may  be 
difcovered  by  thofe  who  employ 
him.  They  are  intended  to  fhew, 
that  amiable  manners,  good-fenfe, 
and  a  liberal  education,  are  the  moft 
effential,  nay,  the  only  qualificati¬ 
ons  in  this  charader  :  T hey  are  in¬ 
tended  to  fhew,  that  modefty  of  dif- 
pofition  and  humility  of  behaviour, 
that  humanity  of  temper  and  fen- 
fibility  of  heart,  are  its  greateft  or¬ 
naments,  and  religion  and  virtue, 
its  firmeft  fupports :  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  fhew,  that  as  the  firft  of 
virtues  is  to  do  good,  the  perfon 
who  engages  in  the  profefiion  of 
■  ■  me- 
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medicine,  has  the  greateft  occafion 
for  the  principle  of  benevolence : 
In  fine  they  are  intended  to  fhew, 
that  every  thing  excellent,  which 
can  be  acquired  by  learning,  every 
thing  amiable  which  can  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  virtue,  and  every  ability 
v/hich  can  be  exercifed  by  a  good 
underftanding,  are  the  careful  hand¬ 
maids  which  fhould  attend  his 
path,  and  conduct  him  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  fame  and  of  utility. 

\ 

There  may  be  bad  men,  there 
may  be  artful  men,  there  may  be 
covetous  men,  and  there  may  be 
ignorant  men,  who  may  enjoy  this 
profefiion,  and  enjoy  it  with  fuc- 
cefs.  But  whoever  pradtifes  with 
eafe  to  himfelf,  and  entirely  to  the 

fa- 
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fatisfadtion  of  his  patients,  will  be 
the  wife  and  honeft  man,  who  de- 
fpifes  vanity,  and  is  fuperior  to 
craft.  Let  then  the  profits  or  the 
reputation  of  the  phyfician  be  what 
they  will,  the  good  of  mankind 
muft  be  the  univerfal  objedt  of  his 
concern.  And  tho’  poverty  and 
difgrace  fhould  be  the  confequences 
of  honour  and  of  humanity,  yet 
the  caufe  of  virtue  and  benevolence 
will  flourifh  for  ever.  It  will  flou- 
rifh  indeed,  not  in  the  gains  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  world,  but  in  a 
happy  temper,  and  a  heart  at  eafe. 

What  has  been  advanced  with 
regard  to  education,  muft  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  mankind  ;  but  I 
hope  the  directions  I  have  given, 
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will  not  millead  the  ftudent  of  this 
fcience.  And  I  have  this  comfor¬ 
table  fatisfa&ion,  that  if  they  do 
millead  him,  the  difpofitions  with 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  fur- 
nifh  his  mind,  will  enable  him  ea- 
fily  to  regain  the  path.  What  I  have 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dud;  of  a  phyfician  towards  his 
brethren,  and  the  reft  of  mankind, 
will  perhaps  expofe  me  to  cenfure 
and  contempt.  To  cenfure,  for 
want  of  flattery  towards  perfons 
who  may  think  they  deferve  it ;  to 
contempt,  for  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  that  world  to  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  rules  of  behaviour. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  I  hope 
I  join  with  every  honeft  man  in  dis¬ 
regarding  it ;  with  refpedt  to  the  lat¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  I  appeal  for  that  candour  which 
is  due  to  every  one  who  defires 
from  his  heart  that  all  his  fellow 
creatures  may  live  happy,-  and  die 
contented. 
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RAT  A. 


1 1  for  tyhe  read  type . 

1 1  for  authorizes  read  abhors . 

3  for  this  read  they . 

2  for  its  read  his. 

23  for  vanity  read  variety. 

14  for  thoughts  read  thought .. 
16  for  bear  read  have . 

7  for  this  read  the . 

1 1  after  but,  read  the  beft  are . 
lafl  for  read  theory. 

19  before  ordered ,  read  or. 

9  for  there  read  thefe. 

6  for  read 
6  for  pajjion  read  paffions . 

22  for  either ,  read  rather. 

3  for  afflictions  read  affections. 
1 3  before  grimace ,  put  ^7. 

20  after  fame,  add  time. 

19  for  read  /f/V. 

1 3  for  direction  read  difcretion . 

20  dele  the . 
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LETTER  f. 


Dear  Sir* 

% 

THE  talk  which  you  folicit  me  to 
undertake  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important,  and  yet  many  cir- 
cumftances  will  encourage  me  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  requeft.  None,  howe¬ 
ver,  appear  fo  powerful  as  the  regard  I 
have  always  entertained  for  your  family. 
Dilinterefted  and  benevolent  actions  will 
ever,  I  hope,  excite  gratitude  and  efteem 
in  the  bread:  of  one  who  always  willies 
to  do  good.  I  cannot  but  be  pleafed  too, 
I  mull  confels,  with  the  confidence  you 
place  in  my  integrity,  at  the  fame  time, 
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that  I  am  confcious  of  great  deficiencies 
in  thofe  talents  which  are  efiential  to  the 
juft  performance  of  what  you  require. 
In  every  profeflion,  not  only  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts,  which  are  immediately 
fubfervient  to  it ;  hut  a  knowledge  like- 
wife  of  what  will  make  us  engage  in  it, 
with  eafe  to  ourfelves,  and  benefit  to  our 
fellow  Creatures,  is  neceflary  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  To  inftruft  then  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  demands  in  the  praftice  of 
phyfic,  fuch  abilities  as  are  not  eafily  to 
be  found.  To  how  fmall  a  fhare  of  them 
the  perfon  of  whom  you  afk  for  informa¬ 
tion  can  pretend,  our  future  correfpon- 
dence,  I  am  afraid  will  fatally  convince 
you.  I  am  perfuaded,  however,  that  my 
inftructions  will  be  grafted  upon  fuch  a 
mind,  as,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  difco- 
vers  the  defects  of  my  underftanding, 
will  have  refolution  and  ingenuity  enough 
to  amend  any  of  its  own  errors  which 
I  may  have  pointed  out. 


When 
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3.1 


When  you  firft  confulted  me 
educating  your  Son  to  a  profeffion  which 
I  had  embraced ;  I  was  happy  in  the 
thought  that  I  could  recommend  to  you 
a  book  written  with  fo  much  elegance, 
and  dictated  by  fuch  an  amiable  difpofi- 
tion,  as  the  Obfervations  on  the  duties  and 
offices  of  a  phyffcian ;  I  was  eipecially 
pleafed  to  reflect  likewife,  that  the  author 
of  it  was  a  gentleman  under  whofe  in- 
ftru&ion  your  fon  was  likely  to  receive 
all  the  advantages  of  his  profeffion*  But 
I  was  afraid  how  it  would  fatisfy  a  mind 
fo  inquifitive  as  your’s  with  regard  to 
every  thing  that  refpe£ts  the  welfare  of 
your  family,  and  could  almoft  have  fore¬ 
told  the  refult  of  your  reflections  upon 
it.  Give  me  leave,  however,  to  juftify 
the  author  of  that  work  from  your  cen- 
fures,  if  fo  harfh  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  your  obfervations.  He  wrote  it,  not 
to  a  particular  friend,  who  was  in  doubt, 
whether  his  child  would  fill  fuch  a  ftation 
with  propriety,  nor  to  tell  the  world 
who  were  fit  perfons  to  be  phvficians. 
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It  was  part  of  his  leftures,  and  directed 
to  people  of  all  difpofitions  and  of  all 
capacities.  To  the  indolent  and  ftupid, 
who  had  embraced  fuch  a  profeflion  with™ 
out  any  confideration,  but  of  the  gain 
that  was  to  be  made  by  it ;  to  the  man  of 
pleafure,  who  embraced  it,  becaufe  it  was 
a  genteel  employment,  and  introduced 
him  to  an  agreeable  fociety ;  and  to  the 
grave,  thinking,  and  induftrious  fcholar 
who  alone  was  qualified  for  the  poft.  It 
was  not  to  tell  mankind,  who  ought  to 
come  and  hear  his  left  ores ;  but,  fmce 
Undents  were  come,  to  inform  them 
what  character  they  ought  to  affume  to 
fecure  the  regards  of  their  fellow  mor¬ 
tals. 

You  obferve,  likewife,  another  defici¬ 
ency  in  this  work,  which  I  fliail  alfo  en¬ 
deavour  to  obviate.  There  are  a  thou- 
fand  circumftances,  you  juftly  obferve,  in 
a  phyfician’s  conduft,  which  require  an 
explanation.  He  lives  more  particularly 
with  the  world,  perhaps,  than  a  perfon 

of 
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of  any  other  profeffion.  He  often  en¬ 
ters  into  every  fecret  circumftance  be- 
.  longing  to  a  family.  At  times,  he  is 
their  friend,  their  parent,  their  only 
proteftor.  To  know  their  caprice  and 
humour,  therefore,  and  how  to  accom¬ 
modate  himfelf  to  them  in  each  of  thefe 
relations,  requires  an  eminent  degree  of 
judgement  and  underftanding.  But  it 
requires  likewife  rules,  you  fay,  and 
rules  which  this  ingenious  profeffor  hath 
omitted.  He  hath  very  juftly  omitted 
them.  His  pupils  were  brought  from, 
different  nations,  where  a  variety  of  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  muff  prevail.  To  have 
entered  therefore  minutely  into  rules, 
to  which  the  behaviour  might  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  all,  would  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ficult  talk,  and  to  many  ufelefs.  To  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  any  one  in  particular, 
would  have  been  impertinent  and  dicta¬ 
torial.  As  your  fon,  however,  will  molt 
probably  praftife  in  England,  you  will 
not  be  difpleafed  with  me,  if  I  enter  into 
fome  more  minute  difquifitions,  than 

B  3  what 
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what  have  been  mentioned  by  this  ele¬ 
gant  author.  To  do  this,  indeed,  is  one 
principal  reafon  why  I  undertake  this 
correfpondence.  But  I  fhall  not  flavifh- 
ly  omit  whatever  he  has  mentioned,  but 
throw  his  book  entirely  afide.  You  can¬ 
not  but  expect,  therefore,  to  meet  of¬ 
ten  with  fame  of  his  favorite  fentiments, 
fentiments  which  have  made  a  very  deep 
impreffionon  my  mind,  and  which  I  would 
with  never  to  obliterate  from  it.  My 
method,  indeed,  will  be  different  from 
what  he  has  adopted,  not  becaufe  I  dif- 
like  his  plan,  but  becaufe  I  allow  myfelf 
a  much  larger  fcope. 

My  defign  then.  Sir,  fhall  be  this. 
In  the  firft  place  to  fhew  you  what  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  or  wdiat  charadferiflic 
features  are  effential  to  the  profeffion  of  a 
phyfician.  I  fhall  next  defcribe  what 
improvements  are  necefiary  to  conduct 
him  to  the  threfhold  of  the  ffudy  of 
medicine,  and  then  diredf  how  he  may 
cultivate  the  ffudy  itfelf.  This  will  con- 

ftitute 
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ftitute  that  part  which  I  call  his  private 
character,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  him  as  a 
private  independent  man,  and  tho’  necef- 
fary  to  his  future  practice,  will  not  be 
ufelefs  if  he  fhould  decline  it.  In  the 
next  place,  I  fhail  fuppofe  him  to  have 
ftniflied  his  education,  and  to  enter 
upon  practice.  To  engage  in  the  world 
in  a  profeffion  which  calls  for  the  greatefl: 
refolution  and  the  moft  amiable  manners. 
Refolution,  to  ftand  againft  the  tide  of 
pppofition  5  and  amiable  manners,  to  en¬ 
gage  the  affeCtions  of  mankind  upon  his 
lide.  To  inform  him  how  to  demean  him- 
felf  then  in  this  fituation,  will  conftitute 
two  parts  3  the  one  will  confift  of  a 
cultivation  of  thofe  general  qualities 
which  are  fubfervient  to  thefe  ends,  which 
forms  his  public  character.  The  other, 
in  a  method  of  conducting  him  felf  thro' 
life  with  the  variety  of  perfons  with  whom 
he  may  be  engaged,  and  the  characters 
with  which  he  may  be  connected.  He  is 
often  to  aft  in  concert  with  a  fet  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  linked  with  him  in  the  lame 
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profefllon.  He  is  to  live  harmonioufly 
with  them.  To  do  this,  requires  a  cir- 
eumfpeftion  of  behavior,  and  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  interefts.  He  muft  confider 
himfelf  iikewife  as  a  fervant  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  fubjefl  to  the  diftrefles  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  pooreft  inhabitant  of  this 
earth  is  not  beneath  his  notice,  or  deferv- 
ing  his  contempt.  All  this  forms  his 
political  Character. 

By  completing  the  whole  of  this 
fcherne,  and  giving  fuch  rales  in  every 
part  of  it,  as  may  make  the  profeffion  fit 
eafy  and  comfortable  upon  him,  I  fn all, 
I  hope,  fatisfy  you  with  regard  to  what 
may  be  expefted  from  your  fon,  and  you 
will  judge  how  fit  and  how  proper  he  is 
to  embrace  it  upon  fuch  terms.  Were 
all  mankind  as  cautious  as  you  are  in 
fuiting  the  difpofitions  of  their  children 
to  the  ftations  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  fuftain  in  life,  we  fhould  not  find  fo 
many  places  filled  by  perfons  fo  little 
qualified  for  them.  The  generality  of 
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parents,  In  the  education  of  their  chlU 
dren,  confult  either  their  own  eafe,  or  the 
perverfe  dlfpofitions  of  people  ill  qualified 
to  judge  of  what  will  terminate  in  their 
own  happinefs,  or  feme  accidental  cir- 
cumftance  which  may  happen  in  their 
family.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  for  parents  to  be  fond  of  exalting 
their  offspring  to  a  higher  Ration  in  the 
fame  line  of  bufinefs,  than  they  them- 
felves  enjoy.  Thus,  furgeons  and  apo¬ 
thecaries  often  breed  their  eldeft  fons 
phyficians,  and  attornies  educate  theirs 
to  the  bar.  They  do  not,  however, 
confider  the  variety  of  character  which 
they  are  obliged  to  fupport,  or  how  far 
their  natural  difpofitions  are  fuited  to  it. 
They  imagine  that  perfons  of  genius 
will  fill  every  fituation  with  propriety. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  a  maxim 
more  fallacious.  Every  man  is  born  to 
fome  prevailing  charafter :  the  poet,  the 
philofopher,  the  phyfician,  the  lawyer, 
the  ftatefman  and  the  divine. 

Adieu . 

LETTER 
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LETTER  II. 
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Dear  Sir, 

A  Lthough  I  cannot  fuppofe  you  un- 
il  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
thefcienceof  medicine,  and  of  confequence 
the  charafter  of  a  phyfician  ;  yet,  I  muft 
beg  leave  fo  far  to  trefpafs  upon  the  in¬ 
dulgence  you  allow  me,  as  to  make  it 
the  fubjecl  of  this  letter.  A  fubjett, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  will  be  very  agree¬ 
able,  tho’  little  inftruftive  to  you.  I 
know  it  has  engaged  a  great  deal  of  your 
attention.  I  know  it  has  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  your  efteem.  You  would 
otherwife  never  have  wifhed  to  have  been 
educated  to  this  profeffion  yourfelf,  you 
would  never  be  fo  anxious  about  your 

«r 

educating  your  fon  to  it. 

There  are  a  fet  of  men  in  the  world 
who  have  pride  enough  in  their  own  cha¬ 
racters,  and  envy  enough  towards  the 
character  of  others,  to  defpife  the  pro¬ 
feffion 
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feffiqn  of  phyfic,  and  rank  it  amongft 
the  various  crafts  by  which  mankind  are 
bubbled  and  deluded.  I  hope  I  do  not 
mifreprefent  them  when  I  fay,  they  are 
influenced  by  pride  and  envy.  Their  own 
prabtice  will  juftify  the  accufation :  for 
moil  of  thefe  perfons,  whilft  they  con¬ 
temn  the  regular-bred  phyfician,  fupport 
and  encourage  the  ignorant  quack  and 
the  bold  impoftor.  Is  not  this  then, 
complimenting  their  own  judgements  for 
want  of  education,  whilft  they  vilify 
thofe,  who,  with  labour  and  induftry, 
have  attained  it’s  benefits.  I  am  confci- 
ous,  however,  that  when  I  addrefs  my- 
felf  to  you,  I  have  no  fcruples  of  this 
kind  to  remove ;  but  that,  as  I  enter  into 
your  fentiments,  I  fhall  readily  gain  your 
approbation.  Mankind  are  fo  fond  of 
procuring  eafe  from  pain,  and  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  life  as  long  as  they  are  able,  that 
whatever  offers  itfelf  under  thefe  friend¬ 
ly  afpebls,  muft  be  refpecled  amongft 
them.  That  phyfic  can  do  thefe,  is  in- 
conteftible.  That  it  can  preferve  life 

longer 
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longer  than  the  defigns  of  providence  fee 
fit,  is  impoffible,  and  to , which  it’s  moft 
powerful  advocates  do  not  pretend. 
There  is  a  confiderable  difference  between 
making  life  eafy,  comfortable  and  hap¬ 
py  to  us,  in  chearing  the  bed  of  ficknefs 
with  an  alleviation  of  our  moft  grievous 
pains,  and  in  an  apparent  deliverance 
from  the  jaws  of  death ;  and  in  the 
thwarting  the  methods  by  which  God  has 
ordained  the  dominion  of  the  univerfe  : 
Nay,  who  knows,  but  that  phyficians 
are  feme  of  thofe  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  providence,  by  which  life  is 
longer  preferved,  than  a  natural  confti- 
tution,  with  all  the  difadvantages  of  art 
and  of  luxury,  would  fupport. 

Whoever  difputes  this,  let  him  attend 
the  bed  of  ficknefs  under  a  dangerous 
and  excruciating  difeafe.  Let  him  fee  in 
fuch  diftrefs,  that  by  the  preferiptions  of 
a  phyfician,  pain  can  be  relieved.  Let 
him  fee  the  hand  of  death,  juft  ready  to 
feize  upon  the  patient,  driven  away  for  a 
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farther  refpite.  That  phyfic  hath  been 
abufed,  no  one  will  deny.  Whatever  afts 
upon  the  good  fenfe  of  mankind,  will 
aft  upon  the  credulities  of  thofe  who 
have  no  underftanding.  But  becaufe 
fools  are  duped,  are  wife  men  to  avoid 
the  proper  exercife  of  their  abilities  ?  b 5 
no  means.  Let  us  rather  reflect,  whe¬ 
ther  that  be  not  a  fpecious  more  than  £ 
folid  underftanding,  which  is  fond  oi 
doubting,  merely  becaufe  ignorant  per- 
fons  are  apt  too  implicitly  to  believe 
We  may  refer  fuch  a  difpofition  to  the 
worft  kind  of  pride,  which  avoids  as  fa; 
as  poffible  thinking  with  the  commor 
herd  of  mankind*  merely  becaufe  tlieij 
thoughts  are  level  to  every  capacity. ,  The 
common  herd  of  mankind,  however,  i 
they  fall  into  a  good  track,  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  many  a  troublefome  and  tedi¬ 
ous  complaint,  whilft  the  fenfible  defpi- 
fer  of  medicine  leads  a  wretched  am 
painful  life  in  compliment  to  his  owi 
fuperior  abilities. 


Whoeve 
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Whoever  ftudies  this  fcience  judici- 
Oufly,  and  endeavours  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  all  it's  benefits,  will  find  it  is  not 
worth  his  while  to  fupport  it  as  a  craft. 
For  he  will  foon  fee,  that  the  labour  and 
difficulties  which  he  will  be  obliged  to 
fuftain  in  the  praftice  of  it,  the  infinite 
fountains  of  knowledge  which  he  imift 
continually  fearch  in  the  ftudy,  and  the 
little  fatisfaftion  which  every  difeafe  will 
afford  to  affiire  him  of  future  fuccefs, 
will  make  it  a  generous,  rather  than  a 
mercenary  employment ;  a  facrifice  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  rather  than  a  wilful 
impofition  on  their  underftandings.  I 
need  not  convince  you,  that  whoever  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  practice  of  Phyfic  from 
pecuniary  views,  will  be  defeated  in  his 
fcheme,  unlefs  he  likewife  praftife  thole 
mean  and  dishonourable  arts  which  all 
good  phyficians  difown,  and  which  are 
inconfiftent  with  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  fcience  which,  in  the  fiudy 

of  it,  requires  fuch  deep  application.  It 

not 
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not  only  demands  a  previous  attention  to 
the  molt  abftrufe  fciences>  but  is  con- 
ne£ted  more  immediately  with  others 
which  require  refleftion,  memory,  and 
judgment,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree. 
Eefides  this,  it  is  a  hiftory  of  fadts,  which 
are  inexhauftible.  Every  day,  and  every 
hour  we  live,  fome  new  difeafe  is  either 
prefented  to  our  experience,  or  recorded 
by  others,  which  follicits  our  regard. 
Some  new  Symptom  rufhes  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice,  fome  new  cure  attracts  our  notice. 
In  other  profeffions,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  neceiFary  to  be  acquired  for 
them,  fome  ftandard  may  be  fixed  to 
which  we  may  always  repair,  and  good 
fenfe,  with  judicious,  nay,  with  careful 
reafoning,  may  eafily  qualify  for  praStice. 
In  theology  we  may  always  refer  to  the 
Bible ;  in  law  to  the  fettled  conftitution 
of  our  country ;  but  there  is  no  conftitu¬ 
tion  fo  unfettled  as  the  animal  fyftem. 
Every  human  breaft  is  a  kingdom  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  which  the  varieties  of  air,  of 
climate,  of  food  and  of  drefs,  may  dif¬ 
ferently 


ferently  affeCt.  And  if  vve  were  to  coil- 
ftitute  changes  upon  every  human  body 
with  every  diftinft  difeafe,  to  what  an  in¬ 
finite  number  fhould  we  increafe  them  ? 
The  ingenious  M*  Sauvages  has  given 
us  near  two  thoufand  different  fpecies  of 
diforders.  If  we  increafe  the  fymptoms 
only  ten-fold,  what  a  boundlefs  variety 
of  knowledge  (hall  we  lay  before  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  phyfician.  — -Befides  this, 
diforders  often  take  a  new  ty&e ;  new 
fymptoms  continually  obtrude  upon  us, 
and  new  medicines  are  offered  to  our  in- 
fpeftion.  To  confider  then  how  to  ar¬ 
range  thefe  feverally  in  their  refpeftive 
places  ;  to  know  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  is  continually  performing ;  and  to 
know  how  to  adjuft  the  obfervations  of 
others,  to  what  we  fee  ourfelves,  is  no 
fuch  inconfiderable  talk.  A  perfect 
knowledge  one  might  fuppofe  would 
make  mankind,  as  well  as  the  phyfician’s 
fame,  immortal.  To  endeavour  to  gain 
this  perfection  then  is  his  indifpenfible 
duty  i  becaufe  the  obje&s  to  be  ferved  by 
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it,  are  the  life,  peace,  and  fafety  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  But  to  thefe  our  en¬ 
deavours  fo  arduous  and  difficult  as  this 
may  appear,  we  may  add  one  thing  more 
which  is  infinitely  more  mortifying  to  us. 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  difappoint- 
ed  views  of  our  friends,  who  look  up  to 
us  with  anxious  countenances  for  a  re¬ 
lief  which  we  are  unable  to  give.  If  fil¬ 
tered:  can  enjoy  this  fcene,  furely  huma¬ 
nity  authorises  it.  And  will  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  men  for  the  fake  of  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  reward,  fufier  thofe  pangs  which  can 
never  be  fatisfied  by  it  ?  By  no  means* 
Why  are  there  any  phyficians  ?  it  may  be 
afked.  It  is  wonderful  there  are.  But 
when  young  men  enter  upon  the  fcience, 
they  behold  fcenes  of  affliction,  at  a  very 
great  difiance,  they  approach  them  with 
gradual  fteps ;  and  when  they  begin  to 
pradtife,  are  in  fiome  meafure  prepared 
for  the  conflict.  I  would  flatter  myfelf, 
likewife,  that  principles  of  generofity 
have  great  influence  over  their  minds. 
They  with  to  do  good.  They  are  fond 

C  of 
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of  the  fclences,  and  they  defpife  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  obtaining  a  fortune,  and 
employing  their  time  ;  which  whilft  thll  ^ 
may  enrich  their  purfes,  leaves  the  mind  1/ 
a  barren  wildernefs  and  a  howling  defart. 

This  letter  you  may  think  rather 
gloomy  and  difcouraging y  1  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  in  my  next  to  difpel  all  doubts, 
when  I  fhew  the  natural  difpofitions 
which  are  fitted  for  this  profeffion,  and 
which,  I  think,  your  fon  enjoys  in  an 
exalted  degreeo 

I  am,  &c. 


LET  T E  R 

>  vd; ;  "  'V# 
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LETTER  HI. 


Dear  Sir, 

OU  cannot  be  unacquainted  with 


A  this  maxim,  that  to  every  profeffion 
a  peculiar  character  is  adapted  :  that  by 
this  it  diftinguifhes  it's  members  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  is  known  to  them 
at  firft  fight,  and  is  qualified  for  perform¬ 
ing  every  office  belonging  to  it  with  de¬ 
cency  and  reputation.  You  may  think, 
however,  with  many  others,  that  fuch  a 
character  is  more  artificial  than  natural, 
and  that  it  is  invented  by  the  cunning, 
and  fupported  by  the  craft  of  men,  who 
are  willing  to  feparate  themfelves  from 
the  reft  of  their  fellow  creatures,  for  fear 
that  they  fhould  be  as  wife  and  as  know¬ 
ing  as  themfelves.  I  will  endeavour  then 
to  fliew  you  in  this  letter,  that  fuch  a 
character  may  be  derived  from  the  na¬ 
tural  difpofitions  of  the  mind  ;  and  that 
where  we  find  it  entirely  artificial,  it  muft 
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be  owing  to  the  covetoufnefs,  or  the  in- 
difcretion  of  parents  and  guardians,  who 
infpecl  the  education  of  young  perfons. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  variety  in  our 
natural  difpofitions.  No  one  is  gay,  vo¬ 
latile,  and  fickle,  and  at  the  fame  time 
grave,  referved,  and  determined.  We 
know  alfo  to  what  profeffion  thefe  par¬ 
ticular  difpofitions  belong.  If  men  de¬ 
viate,  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  fuit  the  profeffion  with 
the  difpofition  which  is  belt  qualified  for 
it,  we  cannot  blame  the  perfon  who  is 
educated  to  it,  for  adopting  a  character, 
which  is  oppofite  to  his  native  temper. 
He  fees  when  it  is  too  late  the  miftake 
which  has  been  made,  and,  inftead  of  re- 
linquifiiing  a  poft  for  which  he  finds 
himfelf  difqualified,  but  to  which  his  re- 
folution  tempts  him  to  adhere,  he  enters 
readily  into  the  deception,  and  thus  brings 
upon  himfelf  difhonour,  and  a  difgrace 
upon  the  profeffion  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  brings  a  difgrace  upon  the  profeffion, 
by  altering  thofe  difpofitions  which  every 

one 
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one  was  acquainted  with,  and  approved, 
as  greateft  ornament*  Mankind  na¬ 
turally  admire  a  confiftency  of  ^condudF 
Can  they  think  then  that  profeffion  to 
be  other  than  craft,  which  deftroys 
this  confiftency,  and  induces  a  perfon  in 
profeffing  a  peculiar  character,  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  thofe  natural  difpofitions  which 
were  his  honour  and  credit,  whilft  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  the  world  ? 

He  brings,  likewife,  a  difgrace  Upon 
himfeif.  For  if  he  hath  not  refolution 
enough  to  alter  his  native  temper,  he 
will  be  deipifed  by  thofe  who  will  think 
him,  upon  this  account,  ill  qualified  for 
the  chara&er  he  efpoufes.  And  if  he 
does  alter  his  native  temper,  he  will  be 
deipifed  by  his  firft  friends,  for  engaging 
fo  confidently  in  a  fituation  by  which  he 
is  obliged  to  facrifice  his  virtue.  For  all 
hypocrify  is  vice. —  It  is  not  my  bufmefs 
to  exhibit  to  you  the  feveral  difpofitions 
which  are  fuited  to  the  va  %  of  profef- 
fions  tenable  by  mankind.  All  that  I 

C  3  fhall 
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fhall  attempt  to  defcribe,  will  be  thofe 
which  I  think  neceffary  in  the  pradtice  of 
phyfic.  Becaufe  they  agree  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  your  fon,  you  will  think  me 
guilty  of  flattery.  But  as  I  fhall  attempt 
to  give  the  character  of  a  phyfician,  in  the 
fulleft  manner  I  am  able ;  I  hope  you 
will  not  disapprove  of  this  firft  and  ne~ 
ceflfary  ftep  to  it,  thoJ  ufelefs,  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

The  firft  difpofition  then,  which  I 
think  incumbent  upon  a  peribn  of  this 
profeffion,  and  indeed  his  greateft  orna¬ 
ment,  in  every  period  of  his  life,  his 
private  ftudies,  and  in  his  public  beha¬ 
viour,  is  modefty.  Not,  indeed,  that 
modefty  which  refults  from  an  aukward 
bafhfuinefs,  or  a  Iheepifh  timidity ;  but 
fuch  as  is  founded  on  juft  fentiments  of 
human  nature,  on  the  imperfection  of 
their  abilities,  and  the  infufficiency  of 
their  attainments.  Such  as  is  founded 
likewife  in  true  fentiments  of  his  own 
nature,  on  his  diffidence  in  what  he  re- 

ally 
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ally  knows,  and  his  perpetual  eagernefs  to 
know  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  To  decline 
knowledge,  is  as  great  a  proof  of  pride, 
as  of  ignorance ;  to  prefume  upon  it,  of 
arrogance  as  of  infufficiency. — -There  is 
no  profeffion,  however,  which  requires 
this  difpofition,  fo  much  as  phyfic.  He 
v/ho  belongs  to  it  never  knows  too 

o 

much.  It  is  likewife  required  in  it’s 
moft  extenfive  degree  in  fuch  a  performs 
commerce  with  the  world.  He  has  to 
do  with  men  of  all  characters,  and  of 
all  difpofitions,  with  ignorant  perfons, 
and  with  thofe  who  are  proud  of  their 
learning,-  with  clowns  and  with  men  of 
the  world  ;  with  all  ages,  and  with  every 
fex ;  with  poor  and  rich ;  with  young 
and  old.  He  encounters  likewife 
all  their  prejudices,  and  every  up- 
ftart  humour.  He  fees  them  at  thofe 
times  when  they  have  no  guard  over 
their  paffions ;  when  every  bad  difpofi¬ 
tion,  if  they  pofiefs  it,  will  appear,  if 
they  have  it  not,  perhaps,  be  afiumed, 
and  when  even  civility  and  good  man- 

C  4  ners  " 
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ners  will  be  neglefted  and  forgotten.  To 
what  an  humiliating  fituation  doth  this 
reduce  him  ?—  Humiliating,  indeed,  to 
the  proud  and  difdainful  man.  But  the 
perfon  who  enjoys  a  native  modeftv  and 
humility  of  difpofition,  is  always  fond 
of  relieving  the  dift refled,  and  he  rejoices 
to  do  good,  even  under  fuch  degrading  and 
difagreeable  circumftances. 

If  there  are  not  more  ungracious, 
there  may  yet  be  more  delicate  circum¬ 
ftances  to  engage  the  modefty  of  a  phy- 
fician.  There  are  a  thoufand  fecrets 
which  are  made  known  to  him,  which 
are  concealed  from  the  whole  world  be- 

fides :  fometimes  from  the  neareft  rela- 

*  _  * 

tions.  Thefe  are  moft  powerful  trials  of 
his  moft  delicate  principles.  To  want 
this  difpofition  would  make  him  infalli¬ 
ble  of  their  importance,  and  to  betray 
them  would  injure  him  in  the  tendered: 
part.  Befides,  this  difpofition  engages 
confidence,  and  confidence  may  be  of  the 
utmoft  importance  in  procuring  relief. 
How.  many,  alas !  have  fallen  a  facrifice 

to 
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to  an  ill-timed  bafhfulnefs,  for  want 
of  knowing  the  real  temper  of  their  phy- 
fician  ?  We  have  feen  of  what  confe- 
quence  this  charafter  is  with  regard  to 
his  commerce  with  his  patients.  Let  us 
now  take  a  view  of  it’s  advantages,  as 
it  refpedts  the  fatisfadtion  which  it  gives 
himfelf.  It  muft  be  very  difagreeable  to 
a  proud  man  to  be  called  to  the  bed  of 
ficknefs,  in  order  to  give  relief,  and  be 
driven  from  it  as  haftily  by  the  impetu¬ 
ous  temper  of  his  patient.  It  muft  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  beft  thoughts,  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  thinking  properly, 
and  very  much  miflead  his  judgment  on 
the  cafe.  Whilft  his  mind  is  agitated 
with  thoughts  about  himfelf,  he  muft 
negledt  thofe  which  fo  intimately  concern 
his  fellow  creature.  But  the  modeft  man 
is  infenfible  of  thefe  affronts.  He  argues 
from  the  fallibility  of  human  nature.  He 
fees  the  diftrefs  of  his  fellow  mortal,  and 
he  pities  him  for  his  mental,  as  well  as 
his  bodily,  infirmity.  Another  difpofi- 
tion  which  every  perfon  of  this  profeffion 

fhould 
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fliould  enjoy,  is  gravity.  It  is  this  cha- 
rafter,  indeed,  which,  when  a  flamed, 
often  difgraces  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  is  neceffarv.  or  mankind 

J  7 

would  never  have  univerfally  agreed  to 
affoeiate  them  together.  A  volatile  dif- 
pofition,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  think, 
may  be  made  fufceptible  of  it’s  oppofite. 
There  are  many  diftreffing  circumftan- 
ces  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic  to  induce  it. 
But  few  perfons,  of  volatile  difpofitions, 
ever  do  think  ferioufly  enough  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  this  profeflion .  A  grave  man 
naturally  thinks ;  it  is  no  reft raint  to  him 
to  do  it ;  he  is  therefore  beft  qualified 
for  it  of  any  other.  I  have  already  faid 
that  a  phyfician  can  never  know  too 
much  ;  I  may  now  add,  he  can  never 
think  too  much :  for  knowledge  without 
refleftion  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  But  grave  people  do  not  al¬ 
ways  think  the  moft.  There  is  fome- 
times  an  indolence  and  inattention  in 
gravity.  If  they  undertake  a  profeflion, 
however,  there  is  more  truft  to  be  placed 

in 
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in  fuch  a  character  than  in  a  volatile  dif- 
pofition.  There  is  one  thing,  of  which 
we  are  certain  in  gravity,  that  it  is  not  fo 
fond  of  novelty  and  variety;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  fo  liable  to  be  diverted  from  the 
thoughts  it  fhould  indulge.  Gravity  is, 
likewife,  beft  fitted  to  the  folemn  occafx- 
ons  in  which  a  phyfician  may  fometimes 
engage.  He  often  views  nature  in  her 
laft  extremity,  and  when  he  cannot 
contribute  relief,  mu  ft  excite  the  for- 
row  of  many  a  friend,  as  well  as  many 
a  tender  and  affectionate  foul.  A  fmile 
in  fuch  cafes  would  increafe  the  dilem¬ 
ma,  and  betray  the  impropriety  of  the 
character.  Gravity,  likewife,  commands 
confidence.  For  fear  of  being  laughed 
at,  how  often  do  mankind  fupprefs 
their  moft  interefting  thoughts  ?  Gravity 
relieves  that  reftraint,  and  lays  the  phy¬ 
fician  open  to  every  complaint.  Much 
more  might  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeCt, 
and  many  other  qualities  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  neceffary  to  this  profeffion. 
Where  they  are  at  all  included,  however. 
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in  the  moral  qualities  of  the  heart,  I 
have  referred  them  to  a  general  head.  I 
am  afraid,  you  will  think,  I  have  want¬ 
ed  in  this  letter  to  write  the  panegyric  of 
yourfon:  whichhas  made  me  much  fhort- 
er  than  I  could  have  wifhed,  and  obliged 
me  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  perhaps,  too  a- 
bruptly. 

Yours,  &c. 


V 
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LETTER  IV. 


Dear  Sir, 

OU  might  naturally  expect  that  I 


JL  fhould  a  little  more  enlarge  the 
fubjedt  of  my  laft  letter,  and  that  whilft 
I  am  defcribing  the  difpofitions  which  are 
effential  to  a  phyfician,  I  fhould  confider 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  have  no  reference  to  right 
or  wrong.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  I  will 
allow,  for  one  man  to  be  more  vicioufly 
inclined  than  another,  or  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  particular  regards  to  virtue 
and  to  vice,  independent  of  reflection, 
or  the  good  confequences  his  actions  may 
procure.  But  a  phyfician  is  entirely  a 
moral  character,  and  virtue  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  an  object  of  his  concern,  than 
of  moft  other  mens.  It  is  neceflary 
then,  that  he  fhould  cultivate  every  dif- 
pofition  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  is  de¬ 
ficient.  And,  I  think,  it  can  be  no  in¬ 
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jury  to  fociety,  or  to  the  individual,  if 
by  educating  a  perfon  to  this  profeffion, 
we  breed  up  a  virtuous  member  of  the 
community.  The  fame  cannot  always 
be  faid  of  thofe  natural  difpofitions  which 
were  the  fubjedf  of  the  laft  letter.  They 
may  be  ornaments,  but  are  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  virtue. — One  of  them  may 
be  always  a  grace,  indeed,  to  every  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  other  can  fuit  only  fome  par¬ 
ticular  ftatiohs,  and  is  devoid  of  fome  of, 
thofe  particular  faculties,  which  render 
us  molt  amenable  in  fociety.—  I  flhall  de¬ 
fer  the  peculiar  moral  improvements 
which  &re  neceffary  to  this  character, 
till  I  come  to  confider  the  public  life  of 
a  phyfician.  Do  not  think,  however,  that 
by  mofal  improvement,  I  mean  an  in¬ 
clination  to  virtue  in  general.  For  fuch 
an  inclination  muff  not  be  left  to  that 
fatal  period.  I  mean  thofe  which  con- 
ftitute  fome  of  the  graces  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  which,  tho’  the  virtuous  man 
may  be  without,  yet  none  but  virtuous 
men  can  cultivate  with  propriety.  To 

be 
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be  good,  to  be  fober,  and  to  be  religious, 
are  neceffary  in  every  profefilon ;  that  they 
are  more  particularly  neceffary  to  that  of 
a  phyfician,  I  will  make  the  fubjedt  of 
this  letter. 

I  have  already  {hewed  you,  that  thofe 
natural  difpofitions  which  incline  a  perfon 
to  think,  are  abfolutely  effential  to  this 
charadter.  Can  any  one  then  be  fo  a- 
verfe  to  reflection,  as  he  who  is  a  (lave 
to  immorality  and  profanenefs  ?  The  beft 
excufe  for  thofe  who  indulge  in  thefe 
vices  is,  that  they  do  not  think ;  for  if 
thought^  be  added  to  their  irregularities, 
they  mud  appear  more  like  daemons 
than  men.  A  thinking  brute  is  a  mom 
fter  in  the  creation  ;  whilfl:  other  animals 
are  led  away  by  the  blind  impulfe  of  paf- 
fion,  we  connect  no  moral  ideas  with 
their  adtions  :  but  if  they  fhould  think 
and  reafon  as  we  do,  we  fhould  at 
once  make  them  accountable  for  their 
conduct.  It  is  common,  however,  for 
perfons  of  immoral  characters  to  embrace 
this  as  well  as  any  other  profeffion.  But 

then 
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then  they  bring  a  certain  difgrace  upon 
it,  and  render  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  A  religious  education  then 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence ;  and  tho’ 
it  be  ufelefs  to  (hew  it  to  you,  yet  I  muft 
beg  leave  juft  to  mention  fome  of  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Religion,  even  tho’  it  be  a  falfe  one, 
where  it  afts  upon  a  fincere  mind,  will 
always  have  this  advantage  over  the  con¬ 
trary  principle ;  that  as  it  proceeds  from 
convidtion,  it  will  difpofe  us  to  the  mo  ft 
upright  intentions.  Where  it  corre- 
fponds  with  the  belf  faculties  of  our  rea- 
fon,  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  her,  and 
will  influence  not  only  our  practice,  but 
our  knowledge  likewife.  What  is  a  phy- 
fician  to  do  when  he  is  called  to  the  bed 
of  ficknefs  ?  Is  he  to  flatter  the  flck  man's 
hopes ;  to  footh  his  aching  pain,  and 
chear  his  dying  groans  ?  Is  he  to  invent 
magical  fpells  and  fuperftitious  incanta¬ 
tions,  merely  to  delude  the  unwary  and 
the  ignorant  ?  Is  he  to  become  the  bug- 
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bear  of  the  imagination,  and  the  bub¬ 
ble  of  mankind  ?  Or,  is  he  to  think  clofely 
and  accurately  upon  the  cafe  before  him, 
to  reafon  upon  it  with  attention  and  care, 
and  to  recollebt  and  prefcribe  what  may 
be  of  real  fervice  to  his  patient,  really  to 
eafe  his  pains,  really  to  raife  him  up,  if 
poffible,  to  future  ufefulnefs  ?  If  he  be 
to  do  the  former,  confidence  will  be  of 
no  feryice  to  him.  If  he  be  to  do  the 
latter,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
of  fervice  to  him.  Without  this  religi¬ 
ous  principle  he  cannot  be  fufficientiy 
attentive  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  for 
whom  he  may  be  concerned.  We  natu¬ 
rally  fly  from  pain  and  uneafinefs,  the 
beft  of  us  do  not  love  them,  but  a  bad 
man  muff  neceffarily  defert  them.  There 
can  be  no  pleafure  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic,  but.  from  the  idea  of  doing  good ;  if 
no  fuch  idea  then  ever  enters  our  breafts, 
from  what  can  the  pleafures  of  the  pro- 
feflion  be  expected  ?  and  unlefs  we  prac- 
tife  with  pleafure,  we  can  never  do  it  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  ourfelves,  or  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
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To  be  continually  in  a  fret,  to  be  al¬ 
ways  vexed  and  difappointed,  muft  hurt 
our  belt  thoughts,  and  deprive  us  of  thofe 
means  we  might  otherwife  ufe  to  advan¬ 
tage.  If  to  do  good  then  be  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  phyfician,  if  to  accomplifh 
this  end,  his  mind  muft  be  calm  and  ea- 
fy,  uninterrupted  by  the  cares,  and  un- 
difturbed  by  the  viciffitudes  of  human 
life ;  he  muft  from  earlieft  youth  culti¬ 
vate  the  character  of  a  good  and  religi¬ 
ous  man. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  modefty  and 
gravity,  fo  the  character  of  religion,  en¬ 
gages  the  confidence  of  thofe  for  whom 
we  are  employed.  Some  of  thefe  may  be 
religious  themfelves,  and  then  the  oppo- 
fite  charafter  in  a  phyfician  is  inexcufa- 
ble,  for  the  moft  powerful  reafons.  Seri- 
oufnefs,  however,  occupies  every  mind, 
when  it  nearly  thinks  of  it's  laft  difiolu- 
tion  from  the  body.  Men  haftily  fly  to 
what  can  give  relief.;  and  they  know 

that, 
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that,  next  to  knowledge,  Sincerity  is  moil 
capable  of  affording  it.  When  both  are 
joined  together,  they  moil  readily  Secure 
approbation.  Should  it  be  told  the  worft 
and  moil  abandoned  of  men,  that  a 
phyfician  would  no  Sooner  leave  him 
than  he  would  forget  all  his  complaints, 
or  repair  with  a  jocund  countenance  to 
laugh  over  them  in  the  Society  they  had 
once  enjoyed  together  5  all  the  ties  of 
friendfhip,  all  former  fympathy  of  fouls, 
all  ideas  of  connection  and  efteem,  would 
be  difcarded  Srom  his  heart,  and  he  would 
fly  to  the  thinking  and  Serious  man, 
whom,  before,  he  had  defpifed  for  gravity 
and  fanftity  of  manners.  Eecaufe  he 
would  recolleft,  that  fuch  a  man  would 
reflect  more  upon  his  cafe,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  be  more  capable  of  adminifter- 
ing  relief. 

There  are  fome  patients  to  whom  the 
religious  man  can  only  be  the  confidant, 
and  where  the  revealing  a  fecret  to  one 
of  a  profane  and  immoral  character,  would 
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be  the  moll:  effectual  means  of  ruin  and 
deftruction.  The  unguarded  hours  of  in¬ 
nocence,  however,  are  fometimes  made 
fubjeCt  to  thefe  harpies  of  human  nature. 

But  it  is  not  a  fanffified  character  a-* 
lone,  taken  up  as  an  hand-maid  to  inte- 
reft,  which  can  render  a  man  amiable  in 
this  profeflion,  or  is  what  I  infift  upon 
in  this  place.  No,  it  is  fuch  a  religious 
character  as  proceeds  from  a  regular  and 
exemplary  education ;  fuch  as  is  fenfible 
of  the  real  benefits  of  virtue ;  and  fuch 
as  from  the  heart  approves  of  a  confcien- 
tious  conduft,  in  every  circumftance  and 
condition  of  life.  A  perfon  endued  with 
fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  will  bsa^fuch  L 
fettled  principles  eftablilhed  in  his  mind, 
as  will  enable  him  to  reafon  upon  the 
propriety  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  well  as 
procure  their  benefit  to  fociety.  He  will 
fee  that  mankind  cannot  live  without 
them  with  eafe  and  convenience,  that 
anarchy  will  arife  upon  their  difiolution, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  neg¬ 
lected 
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!e£ted  and  contemned,  confufion,  difor- 
der,  and  mifery  muft  prevail.  Thefe 
thoughts,  if  they  are  not  tedious,  I  am 
perfuaded  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  you. 
I  am  fenfible  they  are  ufelefs  from  the 
pains  you  have  always  taken  to  inculcate 
them  upon  your  family.  They  may  con¬ 
tribute,  however,  to  fome  of  thofe  pleaf- 
ing  and  moft  grateful  ideas  which  always 
occur  upon  the  reflection  of  having  done 
right.  As  fuch,  I  wifli  they  may  have 
the  deflred  effeCt,  whilft  I  remain,  &c„ 
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LETTER  V. 

_  _  ,,  y  T  ♦  t  , 

Dear  Sir, 

“IT  Am:  afraid  you  will  think,  that  in  my 
JL  former  letters  I  have  trilled  with  you 
too  much,  and  have  not  fufficiently  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fubjeft,  to  fatisfy  any  of 
your  interefting  enquiries.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  fatisfted  myfelf ;  for  the  more 
I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  difficulties  I 
find  it  to  contain.  I  am  willing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hover  about  the  furface  as  long 
as  I  can,  for  fear  that  I  fhall  acquit  my¬ 
felf  but  aukwardly  when  I  come  to  dif- 
cufs  the  more  important  parts.  But  by 
what  I  have  faid,  I  hope  you  will  be  fa¬ 
tisfied,  if  you  are  not  fatiated  with  many 
particulars  relating  to  the  character  of  a 
phyftcian.  And  I  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  fhew  what  will  be  neceflary  in  con¬ 
ducing  the  ftudy  of  this  valuable  fci- 
ence,  he  will  be  obliged  to  cultivate.  But, 
previous  to  it,  give  me  leave  juft  to  inti¬ 
mate 
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mate  to  you,  what  fort  of  genius  is  requi- 
fite,  both  for  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of 
this  5profeffion.  For  the  ftudy  and  the 
pradlice  require  a  genius  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind. 

A  large  and  extenfive  memory  in  a 
mind,  fitted  to  imbibe  ideas  from  a  great 
variety  of  objedls,  and  retain  them  in 
their  different  places  till  they  are  required 
for  adtion,  may  conftitute  the  genius 
which  is  effential  in  the  ftudy.  But  in 
the  practice  there  muft  be  added  a  folid 
and  accurate  judgment.  It  is  not  fuffici- 
ent  that  wre  know  alone.  We  muft  be 
judges  likewife  what  to  do  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftances  which  offer  to  us. 
Some  people  imagine  very  few  natural 
abilities  are  wanting  in  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic,  and  many  of  it  s  profcffors  have 
verified  it  by  their  condudt.  A  blockhead 
indeed  may  pradlife,  nay,  pradlife  with 
fuccefs.  But  he  cannot  pradlife,  if  he 
thinks  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  or  entirely  to 
the  fatisfadlion  of  his  patients.  He  may  ufe 
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a  variety  of  means,  whilft  he  is  equally 
alarmed  at  the  benefit,  as  at  the  deftruc- 
tion  they  occafion.  A  good  phyfieian, 
however,  muft  have  a  confiderable  degree 
of  genius-,  to  underftand  the  fymptoms 
which  prefent  themfelves,  to  know  their 
connection  with  th\|  difeafe,  to  recolleft 
what  will  be  moft  ferviceable  in  the  cure, 
and  to  prognofticate  the  event  which  will 
fucceed.  Circumftances  in  which  no 
man  can  be  too  confident,  but  apt  to 
fail.  They  know  as  much  as  any  one, 
perhaps,  and  yet  fate  obliges  them  to 
doubt.  The  bad  phyfieian,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  knows  nothing,  whilft  he  thinks  e- 
very  thing  clear  before  his  view.  For 
in  the  midft  of  his  confidence  death  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  convince  him  of  his  errors. 

I  wilf  no  longer  tire  you  with  fhewing 
you  what  a  man  ought  to  be,  but  will 
endeavour  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  inftrueft 
you  how  he  may  become  a  good  phyfieian, 
if  he  hath  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  mind.  For 
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without  the  firm  eftablifhment  of  thefe 
qualities,  I  think  it  cruel  to  torture  his 
own  foul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  patients, 
with  ftudying  a  profeflion  for  which  he 
is  by  no  means  fitted  or  difpofed.  The 
qualifications  then,  let  me  repeat  them, 
are  to  be  modeft  and  grave  in  his  deport¬ 
ment,  tQ  have  had  a  virtuous  and  fober 
education,  and  to  be  poflefled  of  a  good 
tnemory,  and  a  found  judgment. 

With  thefe  qualifications,  he  fhould 
have  acquired,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  a  confiderable  degree  of 
claffical  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  As  much,  indeed,  as  any  of 
our  fchools  can  teach  him.  The  dead 
languages  are  the  immediate  languages 
of  his  profeflion.  He  is  to  read  in  them 
almofl:  all  the  knowledge  he  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  :  He  is  to  fpeak  in  them,  upon 
many  important  occafions ;  and  he  is 
always  to  write  in  them,  what  is  to  be 
done  for  his  fellow  creatures,  in  the  moft 
important  crifis  of  their  lives.  To  be 
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nnfkilful  then  in  thefe  means  of  fcience, 
would  not  only  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance,  but  might  be  produftive  of  a 
miftake,  which  the  bell  wifhes  of  a  phy- 
fician  could  never  recover.  I  would 

therefore  encourage  this  knowledge,  as 
much  as  poilible,  and  wifh  that  who¬ 
ever  embraces  this  profeffion,  would 

not  only  be  well  verfed  in  it,  but  critics 
in  it  likewife.  I  would  not  exclude  the 
Greek,  more  than  the  Latin ;  one  faft 
of  an  antient  writer,  as  indeed  of  any 
writer,  may  fuggeft  perhaps  an  hint, 
for  which  a  phyfician  may  rejoice  through 
his  whole  life.  For  it  may  fave  him  the 
life  of  many  a  dear  and  valuable  friend. 
There  are  times,  when  too  great  anxiety 
may  prevent  our  troubled  thoughts 

from  thinking  with  propriety.  We 

then  fly  to  books,  and  ranfack  every 
fource  from  which  knowledge  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  others.  How  diftrefling  muft 
it  be  to  think,  that  fuch  knowledge  is 
envelopped  in  a  language  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted  ?  And  how  agreeable 
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the  thought,  if,  when  we  do  repair  to  fuck 
refources,  we  find  a  pertinent  remark, 
which  may  fatisfy  all  our  expectations  ? 
Upon  the  fame  accounts,  the  modern 
languages  are  worthy  of  our  regard  and 
ftudies  3  they  fit  us  for  foreign  travel,  and 
they  accomplifh  us  as  gentlemen. 

Next  to  the  ftudy  of  the  languages, 

I  think  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematicks  of 
infinite  confequence.  Not,  indeed,  that 
they  have  much  to  do  with  the  pradtical 
part  of  medicine.  But  they  teach  us  to 
reafonwell,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  and  are 
therefore  of  infinite  fervice,  in  a  profef- 
fion  where  the  good  of  mankind  is  fo  in¬ 
timately  interefted  in  the  juftnefs  of  our 
fentiments.  Logic  and  metaphyfics  have 
the  fame  tendency,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  of  late  years  they  have  been  ftudied, 
are  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  this 
profeffion,  are  the  ground- work  of  juft 
and  candid  reafoning,  and  will  perhaps 
conftitute  the  foundation  of  every  future 
things.  Thefe  principles  of  fcience,  ftrip'~  7 
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ped  of  the  unnatural  garb,  with  which 
they  have  till  of  late  been  inverted,  will 
be  efteemed  as  long  as  common  fenfe  can 
preferve  its  power :  for  now  they  belong 
entirely  to  her  train,  and  are  the  careful 
hand-maids  which  conduCt  her  through 
the  paths  of  knowledge.  Common  fenfe 
may  be  introduced  into  medical,  as  well 
as  any  other  fcience.  But  till  of  late 
years  every  theory  of  phyfic  hath  been  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  mechanical  fchool,  and 
lines  and  figures  have  been  inftituted  to 
account  for  actions  which  feem  to  depend 
entirely  on  an  animated  principle;  Since 
mechanics  have  been  well  underftood, 
they  have  excluded  medicine  from  their 
cognifance.  For  as  a  falfe  theory  em¬ 
braced  it,  the  true  one  relinquifhed  it  en¬ 
tirely,  and  gave  it  over  to  principles  upon 
which  mechanifm  could  exert  no  influ¬ 
ence. 

Natural  philofophy  ftiould  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  phyfician.  There  are  parts 
of  medical  knowledge,  viz.  every  thing 
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which  relates  to  drugs  which  depend  up¬ 
on  it,  and  there  are  many  other  parts 
which  bear  a  very  ftriking  analogy  with 
the  common  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
principles  of  this  fcience  likewife  reign 
throughout  the  creation ;  all  matter  is 
governed  by  them,  and  the  animal  body, 
when  confidered  in  its  native  form,  muft; 
belong  to  them,  and  be  governed  by  them 
likewife.  Thus  the  human  mind,  tho5 
it  can  act  upon  the  corporeal  limbs,  yet 
cannot  aft  upon  the  gravity  of  its  na¬ 
ture. 

The  principles  of  moral  philofophy 
fhould  likewife  be  ftudied  by  a  phyfician, 
with  a  confiderable  accuracy,  not  to  make 
him  a  better  man  only  than  he  would  o~ 
therwife  be,  but  that  he  may  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  power  and  difpofitions 
of  the  human  foul.  Phyficians  in  general 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  human 
mind ;  and  indeed  it  hath  been  a  ftudy 
which  has  been  much  neglefted  in  our 
univernties,  and  other  places  of  fcholaftic 
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difcipline.  A  fatal  miftake  which  has 
induced  much  error,  and  prevented  many 
valuable  difcoveries.  I  am  in  hopes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  your  fon  will  be  induced  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  ftudy;  and  to  this  purpofe 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  him  a  ve¬ 
ry  valuable  fyftem,  which  in  my  opinion 
hath  no  equal.  It  is  that  of  profeiTor 
Hutcbefon  of  Glafgow.  A  man  who,  for 
his  many  amiable  qualities  and  his  up¬ 
right  difpofition  of  mind,  gained  the 
friendfhip  of  his  numerous  pupils.  And 
who  unfortunately  likewife  gained  fome 
enemies,  who  envied  his  fuperior  feelings, 
and  from  the  malevolence  or  miftaken 
zeal  of  their  hearts  oppofed  a  fyftem  which 
breathed  only  peace  and  good  will  to 
mankind. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  VI. 


Dear  Sir,  . 

I  Concluded  my  lad:  letter  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  ftudy  of  morality,  to 
the  attention  of  a  young  gentleman,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  praftice  of  phyfic.  You 
will  think  it  needlefs,  therefore,  that  I 
fhould  begin  with  recommending  a  ftudy 
of  his  religious  obligations  to  his  care* 
And  yet  you  will  agree  with  me,  in 
thinking  it  too  important  a  fubjedi:  to  be 
paffed  over  in  filence.  I  have  already  en¬ 
couraged,  in  the ftrongeft  terms,  a  religious 
and  fober  education  in  his  earlieft  years  ; 
and  I  have  encouraged,  likewife,  the  ftudy 
of  morality  in  thofe  which  are  more  ma¬ 
ture.  But  thefe  are  not  always  fufficient 
guards  againft  infidelity,  which  is  too 
apt  to  infinuate  its  poifon,  at  a  period  of 
our  lives,  when  our  paffions  are  very 
powerful,  and  the  bed:  efforts  of  our  rea~ 
fon  hardly  fufficient  to  controul  them.  A 
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fober  education,  you  may  fay,  will  create 
that  ferious  temper  that  will  incline  to 
what  is  decent  and  becoming,  under 
every  garb ;  and  morality  will  confirm  its 
perfuafions,  whilft  it  endows  with  reafon, 
and  with  fentiment.  The  firft,  howe¬ 
ver,  may  be  over-ruled  by  the  vivacity 
and  fpirit  of  youth ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  thought  fufficient  to  conduft  us 
through  the  path  of  life.  Many  divines 
(I  may  call  them  injudicious  in  this  par¬ 
ticular)  have  feparated  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  from  each  other.  But  the  beft  di¬ 
vinity,  which  is  that  of  the  fcriptures, 
fhews  us  the  ftrongeft  alliance  between, 
them.  And  I  am  certain  that  if  young 
perfons,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ftudy 
the  morality  of  the  fchools,  or  that  much 
better  fyftem  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
laft  letter,  were  to  read  and  to  ftudy  in 
the  original  thofe  very  valuable  writings 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Teftament,  we 
fhould  have  but  little  infidelity  in  the 
world.  For  whatever  a  man’s  private  o- 
pinions  might  be,  he  would  be  afliamed 
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to  avow  them,  when  they  were  repug¬ 
nant  to  good  fenfe,  and  the  original 
principles  of  human  nature.  This  then 
is  th£  religion,  which  I  would  wifh  a 
young  phyfician  to  ftudy.  And  with  this 
religion  I  believe  he  would  be  rendered 
fully  capable,  as  far  as  confidence  can  in¬ 
fluence  him,  to  perform  his  duty  in  the 
world,  and  promote  the  intereft  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  in  that  profeffion  which 
he  has  chofen  for  his  future  employ^ 
ment. 

I  will  proceed  now  to  (hew  you,  how 
far  the  polite  arts  are  neceflary  in  the  e- 
ducation  of  a  phyfician.  You  will  fay, 
nothing  that  is  polite  fhould  be  omitted 
by  a  perfon  whofe  manners  fhould  be  as 
polifhed  as  poflible.  It  is  true.  And  I 
would  recommend  all  thefe  arts  to  his 
confideration  in  fome  degree,  to  under- 
ftand  them  as  a  gentleman,  not  to  prac- 
tife  them  as  a  proficient.  By  that  he 
might  be  led  afide  from  more  important 
ftudies,  might  negleft  that  ftridt  attention 
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to  his  patients,  which  is  occalionally  ne- 
celfary,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  mankind.  To  have  a 

,  *  1  t  -  4.  -my.  ‘ 

foul  fufceptible  of  the  founds  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  is  an  accomplifhment  very  neceffary 
in  a  perfon,  whofe  fenfibility  fhould  be 
tuned  with  the  moft  tender  feelings  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  In  the  fame  manner 
a  tafte  for  fculpture,  and  paintings,  and 
architecture,  and  poetry,  and  hiftory, 
&c.  coincides  with  that  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  is  effential  to  one  who 
fhould  fufrer  no  care  to  pafs  away  unnoti¬ 
ced,  no  diftrefs  to  be  negledted  or  forfaken. 

We  have  now  I  think  furnifhed  a  young 
gentleman  with  many  preparatory  ftudies, 
and  indeed  with  as  much  employment, 
perhaps,  as  would  occupy  the  whole  of  his 
time,  if  they  were  to  be  purfued  as  ends 
rather  than  as  the  means  of  attaining  any 
other  profeffion.  They  fhould  occupy 
him  then  at  this  time,  fo  much  as  to  gain 
all  that  he  ought  to  require  of  them, 
that  they  may  be  almoft  laid  alide,  when 
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he  enters  upon  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  or 
retained  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when 
he  chufes  to  renew  them,  he  may  do  it 
with  pleafure.  But  there  is  a  part  of  e- 
clucation,  which  may  be  thought  more 
immediately  to  belong  to  this  profeffion 
than  any  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  a- 
bout  which  you  have  entertained  fome 
ferious  thoughts.  Allow  me  then  to 
give  my  fentiments  freely  upon  this  fub- 
je6t  which  you  may  have  thought,  in¬ 
deed,  that  I  have  forgotten,  but  which  I 
have  remembered,  1  hope  in  time  to  fhew 
my  refpedl  for  you,  by  difcuffing  the  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  and  with  precifion. 

It  was  the  firft  queftion  almoft  that  yon 
alked  me,  when  you  began  to  think  of 
breeding  your  foil  a  phyfician,  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  previoufly  to 
place  him  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  that 
he  might  underftand  the  nature  of  drugs, 
and  that  he  might  learn  how  to  prefcribe. 
I  cannot  avoid  Ihewing  you  my  averfion  to 
this  propofal,  upon  many  accounts,  but 
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efpecially  becaufe  he  will  be  far  from  ac¬ 
quiring  what  you  think  he  can  acquire 
no  where  elfe.  With  refpeft  to  the 
knowledge  of  drugs,  it  is  impoffible  he 
fhould  ever  know  more  than  their  colour, 
their  form,  their  coniiftence,  their  tafte, 
&c.  But  whence  can  he  derive  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  ufes  in  medicine  ?  he  never 
fees  the  patient  for  whom  they  are  pre- 
fcribed  ;  and,  unlefs  in  fome  general  eva¬ 
cuations,  the  phyfician  feldom  intimates 
the  ufe  for  which  a  medicine  is  general¬ 
ly  deligned.  He  may,  indeed,  know  how 
to  mix  a  medicine  elegantly,  but  that 
may  depend  fo  much  on  his  own  peculiar 
neatnefs,  that  when  he  comes  to  order 
himfelf,  he  may  find  others  cannot  exe¬ 
cute  as  he  did ;  and  thus  all  his  labour 
will  be  loft,  and  he  very  much  mortified, 
but  by  no  means  improved  by  a  feven 
years  attendance. 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  preferring, 
I  may  fay  it  is  the  moft  trifling  part  of  a 
phyfician’s  care.  If  the  indications  of 
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cure  are  well  known,  a  phyfician  who 
thinks,  and  can  read,  will  foon  find  a  me¬ 
dicine  which  will  every  way  anfwer  his 
purpofe.  And  that  readinefs  of  preferr¬ 
ing  which  fhall  preclude  fucli  an  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  of  little  avail.  It  may  ren¬ 
der  a  man  indolent,  it  can  never  make 
him  induflrious.  But,  befides,  he  may  in¬ 
habit  many  (hops,  where  he  may  never 
fee  an  elegant  prefeription ;  and  if  he  do, 
may  not  have  that  clue  to  it,  which  fhall 
tell  him,  where  the  elegance  and  where 
the  utility  of  it  may  refide.  There  have 
been  phyficians  who  have  preferibed  me¬ 
dicines  that  would  not  mix  together ]  but 
there  have  been 'others,  who  have  pre¬ 
feribed  very  elegantly,  but  have  left  out 
the  ingredient  which  alone  would  be  effi¬ 
cacious, ^ordered  it  in  fo  fmall  a  quanti¬ 
ty  as  can  be  of  no  ufe.  But  there  are 
feme  very  important  objections  to  this 
fcheme,  provided  thefe  other  purpofes 
could  be  anfwered  with  fatisfa&ion.  x .  He 
muff  negleft  all  thofe  previous  ftudies, 
which  I  have  recommended]  they  are  fuf- 
•  >  E  3  fici- 
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ficient  to  engage  the  utmoft  attention, 
and  require  the  direction  of  proper  tu¬ 
tors.  Can  this  be  done  when  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  time  is  engaged  in  a  mere 
mechanical  employment,  when  he  is  ram¬ 
bling  about  the  ftreets,  or  occupied  be¬ 
hind  a  fhop-cheft  ?  By  no  means.  With 
regard  to  thefe  ftudies  then,  it  offers  this 
alternative,  whether  they  fhall  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  gentleman-like  manner, 
which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out,  or 
be  exchanged,  for  what  with  a  little  in- 
duftry  may  be  repaired.  2.  He  fees  hu- 
finefs  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  he 
views  it  in  a  tremendous  profpeft.  All 
that  is  agreeable  in  it  is  excluded  from 
his  fight,  and  the  difagreeable  parts  only 
are  exhibited  to  him.  This  puts  him  out 
of  humour  with  it,  and  he  enters  upon 
the  proper  ftudies  with  fewer  advantages 
than  any  other  perfon.  For,  3.  he  car¬ 
ries  with  him  a  thoufand  prejudices, 
according  to  the  place  where  he  has  been 
educated  ;  and  if  he  has  any  idea  of  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  has  anticipated,  he  often 
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defpifes  the  valuable  ftudies  upon  which 
all  good  pradtice  muft  be  founded,  4. 
Being  fubjedted  to  a  mafter,  perhaps  a 
tyrannical  one,  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  does  not  engage  in  the  ftudy  with 
that  opennefs  of  behaviour,  that  manly 
freedom,  and  that  fpirit  of  enquiry, 
which  is  peculiarly  neceffary  to  this  ftu¬ 
dy  when  it  appears  in  a  philofophical 
garb, 

I  am,  &c« 
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LET  T  E  R  VIE 

Dear  Sir, 

»  *  \  *  •“*  r  -  * 

TT'FOM  my  laft  letter  I  hope  you  will 
X  fee  the  propriety  of  attending  to  no 
kind  of  education  which  will  not  in¬ 
clude  in  it  that  of  the  Scholar,  and  the 
gentleman.  How  fuch  is  to  be  attained 
will  be  the  fubjett  of  our  next  enquiry. 
And  here  a  vail  field  is  open  before  us. 
Some  preferring  that  of  our  own  univerfi- 
ties,  others  that  of  foreign  countries.  We 
may  call  our  own  of  two  kinds,  the 
Englifh  and  the  Scotch.  The  Scotch* 
however,  differ  very  much  from  the 
Englifh  in  their  mode  of  education. 
Let  us  make  a  divifion  of  three  kinds, 
and  confider  the  merits  of  each.  As 
Englishmen,  we  fliould  be  fond  of  thofe 
of  our  native  country,  and  we  may  ac¬ 
quire  in  them  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
may  be  benefited  by  the  convention  of 
many  learned  perfons,  and  cultivate  a  ve- 
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ry  ufeful  and  agreeable  acquaintance.  But 
we  may  at  the  fame  time  indulge  a  great 
deal  of  indolence,  and  contrail  many  vi¬ 
cious  habits.  There  is  a  very  ftrong  ob¬ 
jection  likewife  to  them,  from  their  me¬ 
thod  of  educating.  For  here  we  are  not 
to  feek  inftru&ion  from  a  variety  of  lec¬ 
tures  read  by  learned  perfons  of  obferva- 
tion,  and  experience  in  the  different 
branches  of  literature.  A  fingle  tutor 
teaches  every  thing  we  are  to  know,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  to  be  derived  from  our  own 
oblervations.  Knowledge  may  be  ac¬ 
quired,  but  it  muft  be  fought,  through 
a  moil  extenfive  labyrinth,  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  This  education  may  fatisfy 
the  Gentleman,  who  has  leifure  to  im¬ 
prove  his  time,  or  the  Divine,  whofe  bu- 
fmefs  confifts  very  much  in  argumenta¬ 
tion.  But  to  the  phyfician,  who  fhould 
be  employed  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  advan¬ 
tage.  It  can  be  of  no  advantage  in  the 
ftudies  we  have  already  mentioned,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  not  time  fufficiently  to  at¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  them ;  and  it  muft  be  of  much 
lefs  advantage  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  be- 
caufe  the  tutors,  feldom  educated  to  this 
profeflion,  know  little  of  it,  and  the  pro- 
fefiorfhips  are  mere  fine-cures.  Let  us 
next  examine  the  Scotch  univerfities,  and 
of  thefe  there  is  only  one  which  can  be 
confidered  as  thoroughly  qualified  for  this 
branch  of  education.  The  reft  may 
make  good  philofophers,  and  found  di¬ 
vines,  but  Edinburgh  alone  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  in  this 
it  excels  every  other  univerfity  in  Europe. 
How  far  it  is  fitted  for  the  fciences  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  will  not  determine. 
They  may  be  learnt,  fome  in  a  fcholaftic, 
others  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  man¬ 
ner.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and 
the  mathematics  with  rhetoric,  are  taught 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection.  But 
logic  and  metaphyfics  with  the  languages 
a^e  confined  to  the  antient  plan.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  considerable  objection  to 
breeding  a  very  young  man  in  this  uni¬ 
verfity,  before  his  years  have  given  him  a 
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confiderable  degree  of  difcretion.  It  is 
the  loofe  and  undifciplined  method  of 
living  among  the  {Indents.  Subjected  to 
no  controul,  and  influenced  by  no  direc¬ 
tor,  they  are  allowed  to  attend  to  their 
ftudies  or  to  negledt  them,  and  a  profef- 
for  is  but  little  interefted  in  the  profici¬ 
encies  they  make,  or  the  induftry  with 
which  they  employ  their  time.  This 
would  require  a  private  tutor.  And  that 
is  the  method  which  the  Scotch  them— 
felves  adopt,  or,  being  prefent  upon  the 
fpot,  are  themfdves  the  guardians  of  the 
conduct  of  their  children.  Another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Scotch  universities,  is  the 
want  of  an  agreeable  fociety.  It  may  be 
thought  expedient  for  a  phyfician,  not 
only  after  he  is  entered  into  practice,  but 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  education, 
to  cultivate  a  genteel  and  ufeful  acquain¬ 
tance,  to  polifh  his  manners,  that  he  may 
appear  in  the  world  with  reputation,  and 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of 
perfons  of  character,  that  he  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  introduced  into  practice.  In  the 
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Scotch  univerfities  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  done.  Moft  of  the  ftudents  are 
afibciates  in  the  fame  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  when  feparated  may  never 
meet  again.  And  tho’  the  firft  benefit 
of  a  genteel  acquaintance  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  anfwered  by  fome  families  of  the 
country,  yet  the  laft  can  never  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Thefe  difadvantages  will  be  much  more 
confiderable  in  the  univerfities  of  foreign 
countries ;  there,  indeed,  nothing  can  be 
derived  from  company.  And  the  profef- 
fors  in  thefe  places  are  not  of  that  repu¬ 
tation,  with  which  we  regard  phyficians. 
They  are  chofen  from  the  meaneft  and 
moft  idle  of  the  people.  The  fciences 
likewife  are  taught  in  a  high  fcholaftic 
method,  and  religion  interferes  very 
much  with  a  free  enquiry,  particularly  on 
mathematical  and  metaphyfical  fubjetts. 
Phyfic  indeed  is  well  taught  in  them  ; 
they  have  moft  excellent  profefibrs,  and 
their  large  hofpitals  are  of  confiderable 
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utility.  If  I  fhould  recommend  them  to 
any  one,  it  would  be  to  a  dull  plodding 
genius,  who  required  a  long  time  to  gain 
a  proficiency  in  the  art,  and  had  leifure 
enough  to  procure  it  without  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

But  neither  of  thefe  places  alone  will, 
I  think,  abfolutely  fuit  you,  who  would 
chufe  to  have  your  fon  as  perfectly  quali¬ 
fied  as  poffible.  Give  me  leave  then,  for 
the  benefit  of  recollection,  to  give  you  a 
fummary  of  the  advantages  of  each,  and 
then  fhew  the  proper  fcheme  of  education. 
For  the  advantages  of  a  good  acquain¬ 
tance  and  genteel  behaviour,  our  univer- 
fities  muft  claim  the  preference ;  for  the 
ftudy  of  medicine  in  the  moil  judicious 
and  expeditious  manner,  I  fhould  efteem 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  for  thofe 
who  would  chufe  to  fpend  much  time  in 
it,  thofe  of  foreign  nations.  But  where 
Brail  we  find  the  place  of  inftruCtion  for 
thofe  ftudies  we  have  already  recommend¬ 
ed  ?  And  the  only  refource  that  I  can 
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find  is  in  Tome  of  thofe  academies,  where 
the  difTenting  minifters  of  this  kingdom 
are  educated,  and  where  morality  and  me- 
taphyfis  are  peculiarly  encouraged,  and  ju- 
dicioufly  taught ;  and  where  mathema¬ 
tics  and  natural  philofophy  are  likewife  to 
be  learnt,  but  not  in  that  extenfive  man¬ 
ner,  as  where  a  great  variety  of  inftru- 
ments  are  provided.  For  the|e  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  public  inftitutions. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  following 
Iketch  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  your 
fon.  Let  him,  till  he  is  fourteen  years  of 
age,  acquire  as  much  claflical  knowledge 
as  he  can,  or  adhere  to  that  branch  of  e- 
ducation,  till  he  is  a  perfect  proficient 
in  it.  From  that  time  to  feventeen,  or 
for  three  years,  I  would  fend  him  to  one 
of  thofe  academies  I  mentioned ;  and 
here  he  would  learn,  or  be  put  in  a  good 
track  for  learning  morality  and  logic,  and 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy. — 
From  that  time  till  the  age  of  twenty,  or 
till  he  had  taken  a  batchelors  degree,  he 
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fhould  refide  at  one  of  our  univeriiti.es, 
and  improve  himfelf  in  thofe  fciences 
which  he  had  already  learnt,  and  gain  e- 
very  thing  in  his  power  from  converfa- 
tion  and  acquaintance.  He  fhould  then 
fpend  four  years  at  Edinburgh,  ftudying 
nothing  but  medicine,  and  natural  philo- 
fophy.  And  by  this,  I  imagine  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty  four,  or  at  furtheft  twen¬ 
ty  feven,  he  would  become  a  complete 

fcholar,  philo fopher,  and  phyfician. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  my  laft  letter  I  brought  the  young 
.  gentleman,  who  had  chofen  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfic,  to  the  verge  of  that 
ftudy,  with  which  he  muft  qualify  him- 
felf  for  future  employment.  I  fhall  now 
conduct  him  through  his,  fchools  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able. 
And  here  I  muft  again  folicit  the  utmoft 
of  your  candour ;  and  hope  you  will  con- 
fider  that  if  I  fail  in  my  advice,  it  is  by 
your  particular  orders  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  it.  Here  it  is  that  we 
find  the  greateft  difficulty.  For  this  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  future 
knowledge  muft  be  built.  An  error  here 
then  is  of  infinite  confequence,  and  can 
never  be  repaired.  We  take  into  our 
hands  a  tender  fhoot,  which  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  diredlion  we  may  be  difpofecl 
to  give  it.  We  may  give  it  fuch  as  will 
bear  fruit,  or  be  for  ever  barren  and  un- 
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profitable.  Of  fuch  confequence  are  im- 
preffions  made  in  the  younger  part  of 
life.  To  negleft  all  kind  of  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  not  only  a  mark  of  con¬ 
tempt,  but  a  breach  of  friendfliip.  I 
muff  proceed  therefore,  altho’  with  fear 
and  terror,  to  give  fuch  directions  as  ap- 
pear  belt  to  me,  and  which  notwithstand¬ 
ing  I  did  not  follow  exactly  myfelf  in 
my  own  education;  yet  I  mu  ft  always 
with  I  had  been  acquainted  with  a  pro¬ 
per  director,  who  could  have  inftrudted 
me  in  them.  We  often  obferve  errors  in 
our  conduct,  when  it  is  too  late  to  offer 
the  remedy. 

A  young  man,  when  he  firfl  enters  up¬ 
on  this  ftudy,  is  loft  in  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions.  He  knows  not  whom  to 
chufe  to  be  his  friends;  andthofe  he  fixes 
upon  are  often  too  ignorant  how  to  in- 
ftruct  him,  or  too  indolent  to  do  it  pro¬ 
perly.  Should  he  confult  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  fame  profeffion,  he  labours 
under  two  inconveniencies,  arifmsr  from 
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the  ages  of  the  different  perfons  whom  he 
may  advife  with.  If  they  are  old,  they 
direct  him  to  a  fcheme  which  may  be 
quite  obiolete  ;  and  they  can  never  be  fo 
young,  as  to  accommodate  him  properly 
to  the  ftudies  wdiich  are  chiefly  in  vogue, 
or  diredl  to  thofe  which  are  moft  of  ufe. 
If  they  are  fo  young  as  juft  to  have  left 
the  ftudy  themfelves,  they  are  too  fond 
of  ftudies  to  which  they  have  formed  an 
attachment,  and  are  ignorant  how  far 
they  will  bear  the  teft  of  experiment.  If 
you  confult  the  profeffors  of  the  art, 
they  will  always  plead  in  favour  of  thofe 
parts  of  which  themfelves  are  the  teach¬ 
ers.  They  will  naturally  give  the  prefe¬ 
rence  to  that  which  they  have  adopted  as 
their  favorite,  whilft  they  decry  thofe 
which  have  not  been  bellowed  upon  them. 
And  if  they  approve  any  other  ftudy, 
they  will  naturally  envy  the  profelfor. 
You  fee  then  how  many  difficulties  I 
throw  in  the  way,  and  how  glad  I  ftiould 
be  to  be  excufed  from  fo  important  a 
talk.  But  to  proceed. 


The 
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The  firft  year,  in  my  humble  opinion* 
fliould  be  fpent  in  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  and  chemiftry.  The  firft 
of  thefe  we  may  fuppofe  the  ftudent 
previoufly  in  fome  meafure  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  We  have  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  his  attention  to  it ;  anatomy 
depends  much  upon  it,  and  will  not  on¬ 
ly  be  more  eafily  conceived,  but  ftrength- 
ened  by  it.  Chemiftry  likewife  is  a  part 
of  it,  and  will  be  much  more  eafily  un- 
derftood  by  an  acquaintance  with  this 
fcience.  No  ftudent  fhould  ever  enter 
upon  a  medical  education  but  by  means 
of  anatomy ;  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  it  teaches 
what  is  the  ftrufture  of  the  body,  and 
how  and  where  medicines  muft  aft  upon 
it.  To  be  without  fuch  a  knowledge 
would  be  a  great  difgrace  to  a  phyfician  ; 
to  enjoy  it  as  an  adept  can  be  no  dis¬ 
honour  to  him,  and  may  fometimes  be 
of  the  greateft  utility.  Chemiftry  like¬ 
wife  is  a  ftudy  of  infinite  confequence. 
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By  this  you  are  acquainted  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  powers  of  medicines,  as  by  anatomy 
you  perceive  the  paffive  powers  of  that 
body  upon  which  they  a£f .  The  refpec- 
tive  relations  too  of  thefe  fubftances  to 
each  other  cannot  be  known  but  by  this 
fcience  :  and  the  cookery  of  medicine  is 

y  j 

fo  much  dependent  upon  it,  that  the  bed: 
phyficians,  without  fuch  a  knowledge, 
mud:  be  fubjed  to  perpetual  blunders 
in  the  art  of  prefcribing.  Thefe  ftudies 
will  be  quite  diffident  for  his  attention 
during  the  fird:  year  of  his  education. 
They  will  employ  enough  of  his  time, 
and  they  will  not  confound  his  ideas 
with  fubjeds  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature. 
In  the  dimmer  of  this  year  he  fhould 
ftudy  botany,  and  natural  hiftory.  Stu¬ 
dies  of  much  confequence  to  him,  as  a 
philofoplier  and  gentleman,  and  by  which 
the  didindions  of  different  drugs  can 
only  be  difeovered. 

'v.-'.  'v  -  ■  »•  •*+  'V  ?  .  » 

The  next  year  he  may  add  to  chemil- 
try  and  anatomy,  which  he  ffiould  ftill 
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purfue,  the  ftudy  of  phyfiology.  He 
may  likewife  this  year  enter  himfelf  as  a 
pupilat  the  Royal  Infirmary;  and,  tho’  he 
will  be  able  to  fee  little  which  may  inform 
his  mind  with  any  thing  relative  to  a  ju¬ 
dicious  practice,  he  may  entertain  thofe 
general  ideas,  which  will  make  it  more 
familiar  to  him,  when  he  comes  to  ftudy 
it  in  a  more  particular  manner.  Phyfi¬ 
ology  is  no  more  than  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  anatomy  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and 
illuftrations  in  the  living  body  of  what 
were  feen  in  the  diffedtions  of  a  dead  one. 
Anatomy  fhould  be  purfued  this  year, 
not  only  becaufe  one  courfe  of  lectures  is 
infufficient  for  a  particular  information, 
but  becaufe  the  ftudent  will  have  the  dif- 
feftion  of  the  parts  recent  in  the  memo¬ 
ry,  whofe  funftions  are  explained  by  the 
phyfiological  profeftor.  The  advantages 
of  attending  chemiftry  this  year  will  be 
very  apparent,  that  the  ftudent  may  be 
more  accurately  acquainted  with  fcience, 
upon  which  fo  much  depends,  and  which 
he  cannot  iufticiently  learn  in  one  year’s 
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attendance.  It  will  lead  him  likewife  to 
another  ftudy  upon  which  he  may  enter 
this  feafon;  and  that  is  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  or  the  dodtrine  of  drugs  more  parti¬ 
cularly.  By  this  he  will  know  medi¬ 
cines  when  he  fees  them ;  and  he  will,  in 
feme  meafure,  become  acquainted  with 
their  properties  on  the  body.  This  he 
fhould  afterwards  purfue  every  year  in 
which  he  refides  in  the  univerfity. 

The  third  year  he  fhould  enter  upon 
practice,  and,  as  the  great  end  for  which 
every  other  ftudy  was  cultivated,  fhould 
apply  to  it  with  the  greateft  diligence. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fhould  attend  the 
profeffor  of  pradtice,  the  infirmary  and 
the  clinical  leftures.  But  he  fhould  not 
negleft  this  year  his  phyfiology,  left  by 
that  means  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  practice  is  built  might  be  too  much 
obliterated  from  his  mind. — The  clinical 
lectures  may  be  faid  to  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  of  any  other,  becaufe  they 
exhibit  to  our  experience  lively  inftances 

of 


of  what  are  taught  in  theory.  But  they 
cannot  be  attended  with  that  advantage, 
as  when  the  rules  of  practice  have  been 
firft  laid  down,  and  the  reafons  of  fymp- 
toms  juftiy  affigned.  The  clinical  lec¬ 
tures,  read  at  the  bed  of  the  patient,  or 
from  notes  collected  there,  exhibit  a  fe- 
ries  of  fafts ;  but  thefe  fafts  feem  more 
plaufible,  when  from  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  we  are  taught  to  expeft  them, 
can  account  for  their  origin,  and  predict 
the  tendency  of  the  progrefs.  The  fourth 
year  fhould  be  fpent  as  the  third,  in  an 
accurate  attention  to  practice,  which  will 
then  be  more  mature,  and  in  a  careful 
review  of  every  ftudy  which  is  fubfervient 
to  it. — Anatomy,  chemiliry,  phyfiology, 
the  materia  medica  and  the  practice, 
lhould  be  all  cultivated  now  to  occupy 
the  mind,  and  as  much  as  poffible  to 
ftrengthen  every  notion  which  was  be¬ 
fore  acquired. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  IX.  ' 

4  ' 

Dear  Sir, 

THE  great  and  important  benefits 
of  a  phyfician’s  education  being,  I 
hope,  obtained  by  the  method  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  the  next  thing  will 
be  to  teach  him  his  public  charafter,  or 
to  inftruft  him  in  the  means  by  which  he 
is  firft  to  gain  bufinefs  in  his  profeflion, 
and  then  to  keep  it  with  fecurity  and  fa- 
tisfaftion.-— To  obtain  it,  and  to  keep  it 
by  honourable  arts,  is  all  we  will  pretend 
to  teach  him.  Let  others  do  as  they 
think  fit,  let  them  prafrife  as  many 
tricks  and  fancies  as  they  pleafe,  I  am 
perfuaded  I  fiiould  difguft  you  with  the 
charafter,  rather  than  induce  you  to  an 
imitation,  if  I  fhould  exhibit  them  to 
you.  There  is  an  honourable  ftile  of 
hehaviour  to  be  fupported  in  every  pro- 
feffion,  as  well  as  the  contrary ;  and  I  am 
fenfible  I  pleafe  you,  whiLfi  I  gratify  my 
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own  feelings,  by  fhewing  you  how  much 
more  agreeable  it  is  to  gain  approbation 
by  the  former,  rather  than  by  the  latter 
conduct.  In  the  praftice  of  phyfic  both 
mull  be  attended  to  in  extremes.  Every 
one  who  attempts  to  pleafe,  mull:  either 
be  an  honeft  man  from  the  integrity  of 
his  heart,  or  a  hypocrite  from  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  it.  A  mediocrity  of  character  is 
hardly  to  be  fupported.  If  he  believe  the 
profeffion.  to  be  of  advantage  to  fociety, 
he  will  be  fincere  in  his  intentions  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  upon  a  rational  foundation.  If  he 
believe  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduft 
muft  be  directed  by  the  deepeft  diffimu- 
lation.  He  cannot  at  the  fame  time 
pracftife  it  and  defpife  it  openly.  But  there 
is  a  teft  by  which  we  may  always  judge 
•of  an  upright  and  honeft  difpofition. 
And  this  muft  be  derived  from  the  confif- 
tency  and  propriety  of  our  behaviour  in 
every  circumftance  of  life,  in  which  we 
may  be  engaged.  Whoever  is  a  Have  to 
.  vicious  habits,  will  order  his  condudt 
agreeably  to  the  firft  impreffions  of  objeffs 
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upon  his  mind ;  and  tho’  fometimes  he  may 
becompaffionate  to  the  laft  degree,  at  other 
times  he  will  be  cruel,  lafcivious  and  op- 
preffive.  But  the  perfon  who  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  rational  and  confident  principles, 
will  upon  no  occafion  admit  hk-  paffion 
to  overrule  his  better  reflexions,  left 
mankind  lliould  be  led  to  imagine  his 
good  conduX  was  entirely  artificial,  and 
be  afraid  of  trufting  to  his  reafon  after 
he  had  once  relinquifhed  its  influence. 

We  may  fuppofe,  however,  that  an 
honeft  man  may  praXife  the  profeffion  of 
medicine,  and,  by  the  cultivation  of  every 
moral  virtue,  may  fecure  himfelf  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  attention.  And  the 
firft  virtue  which  feems  to  me  neceflary 
for  him  to  cultivate  is  that  of  humility. 
A  phvfician  is  much  more,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  a  citizen  of  the  world 
perhaps  than  the  member  of  any  other 
profeffion  ;  he  is  engaged  more  intimate¬ 
ly  with  the  concerns  of  mankind,  and 
he  fees  them  at  a  time  when  all  kind  of 
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anxiety  is  of  no  importance,  and  of  con- 
fequence  is  deferted  by  them.  Upon 
fuch  an  occafion  to  aflfume  only  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  pride  would  be  highly  dif- 
gufting,  and  might  occafion  the  lofs  of 
a  very  valuable  member  of  fociety.  That 
modeft  and  humble  temper,  which  is 
feldom  feen,  but  always  ingratiates  a  per- 
fon  into  the  attention  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  ;  cherifhes  the  mind  of  a  defponding 
patient,  whilft  it  indicates  the  anxiety  of 
a  heart  which  is  never  fecure  at  fuch  times 
even  under  the  direction  of  the  moil  im¬ 
proved  underftanding.  If  pride  be  not 
made  for  man,  it  is  certainly  very  ill  fit¬ 
ted  for  one  who  is  to  deal  with  mankind 
under  every  difagreeable  circumftance,  is 
to  fubmit  to  their  foibles,  and  ftudy  the 
worft  part  of  their  characters.  To  do 
good  fhould  be  the  reigning  motto  of  e- 
very  phyfician.  He  is  educated  in  this 
profeffion  for  no  other  end.  To  relieve 
then  every  one  who  is  indifpofed,  and 
calls  upon  him  for  afliftance,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  this  can  be  maintained. 
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Shall  he  enjoy  then  an  opportunity  of 
chufmg  to  whom  he  will  afford  his  help, 
whilft  he  defert  and  forfake  thofe  who 
are  equally  the  objeft  of  his  care  ?  Or 
fhall  he  ever  prefume  upon  the  confidence 
of  his  abilities,  to  leave  his  patients  to 
nature,  whofe  laws  he  may  perhaps  have 
thwarted,  becaufe  they  cannot  fatisfy 
his  pride,  or  indulge  his  indolence  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  profeilion  of 
phyfic  which  can  juftly  encourage  our 
pride.  There  may  be  fomething  to  in- 
creafe  our  infolence,  becaufe  we  fee  we 
have  fo  much  in  our  power.  But  to 
every  thinking  and  confcientious  man,  it 
muff  be  a  very  humiliating  thought,  to 
fee  fo  many  defponding  wretches  groaning 
under  evils  of  whofe  cure  we  are  quite 
uncertain,  and  leading  miferable  lives, 
whilft  our  hopes  flatter  them  with  feme 
further  degree  of  happinefs.  We  fee 
their  mifery,  while  we  prolong  it.  We 
can  feldom  be  fo  proud  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  infure  their  future  health.  This 
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may  afford  indeed  a  difmal  profpeft  to 
mankind,  and  leffen  the  importance  of 
medicine  to  a  great  degree.  It  may  lef¬ 
fen  it  to  a  fuperficial  perfon,  who  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  can  poffibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  will  have  a  very  different 
effeft  upon  you,  who  have  thoroughly 
confidered  thefe  matters.  The  art  of 
phyfic,  if  it  may  be  called  an  art,  is  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe,  as  it  can  relieve  pain,  and 
render  life  in  fome  degree  comfortable 
and  eafy,  under  the  mold  threatning 
complaints.  But  whoever  prefumes  to 
fecure  abfolutely  the  duration  of  our  ex- 
iftence,  afts  a  difhon  curable  part,  at  the 
fame  time  he  proftitutes  his  abilities  in 
fuppofing  it  within  his  power.  Phyfici- 
ans  do  what  they  can  to  preferve  their 
patients,  but  they  can  never  be  certain 
of  fuccefs.  And  whoever  pretends  to 
fuch  a  knowledge,  in  any  period  of  a 
difeafe,  is  either  ignorant  or  perfumptu- 
ous.  I  would  ^Jther  pronounce  him 
ignorant ;  for  by  the  other  quality  he 
would  know  that  at  the  fame  time  he 
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fubjefted  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  judge  of  a  phyfician  rather 
from  his  fuccefs,  than  his  knowledge.  I 
would  therefore  wifh  to  inculcate  this 
maxim  upon  every  phyfician,  but  much 
more  upon  thofe  who  juft  fet  out  in  life, 
to  be  as  humble  as  poffible,  to  pronounce 
with  diffidence  where  their  opinion  is  afk- 
ed,  and  never  to  prefume  to  give  it  where 
it  be  not  required  of  them. 

I  am,  &c„ 
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LETTER  X. 


Dear  Sir, 

Y  laid  letter  was  upon  the  humill- 


ty  of  a  phyfician.  But  the  ge¬ 
neral  arguments  in  favour  of  this  amiable 
virtue  are  fo  ftrong  and  powerful,  and 
you  have  been  always  fo  attentive  to  in- 
force  them  in  your  family,  and  they  are 
fo  neceflarily  connected  with  that  mode  ft 
difpofition,  which  I  before  recommend¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  hardly  nec diary  to  men¬ 
tion  it  to  you.  To  have  omitted  it, 
however,  would  have  fhewn  a  contempt 
for  a  quality  for  which  you  have  fo  great 
an  efteem,  and  might  have  perfuaded 
you,  that  I  favoured  the  contrary  difpo¬ 
fition.  I  have  at  lead  then  fhewn  my  ap¬ 
probation  of  it,  if  I  have  advanced  no 
new  arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  virtue  or  charafter  which  I  in¬ 
tend  (hall  employ  your  prefent  attention, 
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is  much  lefs  understood,  and  but  little  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  fo  little  cultivated,  that  mo- 
ralifts  and  divines,  who  are  inflituted  to 
teach  us  our  duty,  have  not  generally 
included  it  in  the  calendar  of  virtue. 
This  character,  which  I  fuppofe  you 
are  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with,  is  de¬ 
licacy,  which  fome  >  have  imagined  to 
confift  in  a  mere  call  of  the  mind,  or  na¬ 
tural  difpofition,  and  have,  allowed  but 
little  merit  in  the  obfervance  of  it.  But 
I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  fuperior 
kind  of  virtue  to  what  moft  men  ima¬ 
gine,  that  whoever  enjoys  it  muft  enjoy 
a  mind  that  defpifes  every  low  and  grove¬ 
ling  purfuit,  and  whilft  he  is  afhamed 
of  vice,  will  abhor  it  with  the  utmofl  de- 
teftation.  I  have  fome  very  peculiar,  or 
at  leaft  fome  very  powerful  fentiments 
upon  this  fubject.  Thefe  I  beg  leave  to 
dilplay  to  you,  and  then  Shew  you  how 
highly  becoming  they  are  the  character 
of  a  phyfician. 
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Delicacy  of  fentiments,  is  borrowed 
in  name,  from  afi  analogy  with  a  high 
refinement  of  our  natural  powers,  in 
what  is  called  delicacy  of  tafte,  which 
confifts  in  a  perfeft  judgement,  or  an 
accurate  attention  to  the  agreeable  ob¬ 
jects  of  nature  which  furround  us,  and 
to  thofe  arts  by  which  they  are  imitated 
or  improved.  W e  may  fee  many  of  thefe 
things  with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  or 
a  critic ;  but  nature  gives  us  that  delicacy 
which  difcovers  fome  peculiar  beauties, 
which  would  otherwile  have  been  over¬ 
looked  or  negle&ed.  It  is  the  fame  in 
fome  meafure  with  our  moral  difpofiti-, 
ons.  To  be  virtuous  and  good,  is  na¬ 
tural,  and  is  generally  approved  ;  but  there 
is  a  peculiarity  of  fentiment  we  enjoy 
which  foars  above  this  approbation*  and 
actuates  our  minds  with  a  fuperior  de¬ 
gree  of  veneration  towards  moral  objefts* 
The  beauty  of  virtue  may  not  be  fo  eafi- 
ly  perceived  as  the  utility  of  it.  But 
when  once  it  be  difcovered,  it  is  fo  al- 
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luring  an  objeft  as  to  rivet  our  affecti¬ 
ons  to  it  entirely. 

To  cultivate  this  difpofition  or  cha- 
radter  is  not  fo  difficult  as  fome  may  ap¬ 
prehend,  neither  does  it  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  genius  of  the  mind,  which  can¬ 
not  without  fome  induftry  be  obtained.  A 
delicacy  of  tafte  in  natural  objects  we 
may  allow  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hu¬ 
man  art  to  acquire,  and  yet  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  in  a  mind  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  improved  may  almoffc  arrive  at 
it.  But  moral  objects  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  different  ,*  and,  without  any  fuperior 
tafte,  we  may  difcern  the  excellency  of 
beauties  of  this  kind.  The  reafon  of  the 
diftindiion,  if  I  may  prefume  upon  the 
conjedture,  is  this ;  in  one  cafe  there  is 
no  neceffary  connexion  between  the 
utility  and  the  beauty  of  the  objedls  ^ 
but  in  the  other,  the  ftrongeft  relation  of 
this  kind  is  preferved.  The  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  which  blows  in  the  garden  of 
nature,  may  be  unaccompanied  with  any 
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utility  to  mankind,  and  we  admire  it 
merely  for  the  elegance  of  it's  appear¬ 
ance.  But  in  moral  objecfts  beauty  and 
utility  accompany  each  other.  We  may 
be  fenfible  of  the  latter,  without  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  that  neceffarily  implies  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  its  affociate.  A  fenfe  of  duty, 
for  inftance,  excited  by  fear,  may  engage 
us  in  every  ufeful  action,  whilft  a  love 
for  our  fellow  creatures  is  a  ftranger  to 
our  bofoms.  But  a  benevolent  heart  to¬ 
wards  thofe  who  are  our  companions  in 
life  muft  incite  us  to  do  them  good, ' 
whilft  it  correfponds  to  the  fettled  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue.  And  in  this  I  imagine 
confifts  that  delicacy  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  defcribe.  It  may  arife  from 
a  fear  of  doing,  or  fpeaking  any  thing 
which  might  injure  the  peace  of  our 
neighbour's  breaft.  Such  a  principle  muft 
always  arife  from  benevolence,  but  it 
muft  arife  from  benevolence  which  is 
dependent  on  good-fenfe,  and  affifted  by 
thought  and  refleftion.  Benevolence 
may  be,  and  I  believe  is  in  general,  a  na- 
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tural  difpofition  of  the  mind,  yet  un¬ 
cultivated  and  unimproved,  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  ever  be  productive  of  delicacy  of  fen- 
timeiit.  It  teaches  us  how  to  feel,  but 
without  this  affeCtion,  we  can  hardly  e- 
ver  be  directed  to  the  proper  objefts  of 
compaffion,  or  know  how  to  diflinguifh 
the  true  feelings  of  the  heart,  from  that 
general  fympathy  which  affeCts  us  but 
little.  Let  us  then  give  fuch  a  definition 
of  this  virtue  as  will  include  in  it  a  be¬ 
nevolent  heart  joined  to  a  comprehenfive 
and  refined  underifanding,  a  heart  which 
feels  for  the  diftreffes  of  mankind,  and 
knows  in  what  manner  to  afford  them 
relief ;  where  happinefs  may  be  found, 
and  what  will  create  mifery,  a  fear  of 
offending,  and  a  knowledge  of  difagreea- 
ble  objects. 

A  phyfician  perhaps  of  all  other  men  is 
more  intimately  concerned  with  this  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  more  obliged  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  it.  Happy  fiate !  when  foli- 
cited  to  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  amiable 
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charafter  both  from  nature  and  his  pro- 
feffion  !  He  is  not  like  a  lawyer,  to  dif- 
trefs  one  party  as  much  as  poffible,  whilft 
he  fupports  the  other ;  nor  like  a  divine,  to 
alarm  the  fears  of  thofe  who  aft  contra-r 
ry  to  the  principles  of  virtue.  He  is  to 
prevent  every  agitation  of  the  mind,  whilft 
he  operates  for  the  relief  of  the  body. 
He  is  of  all  perfons  then  to  ftudy,  what 
will  occafion  the  diftrefs,  and  what  will 
communicate  by  gentle  ufage  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  patients.  There  is  one 
peculiar  circumftance,  which  muft  al¬ 
ways  alarm  the  delicacy  of  every  phyfi- 
cian,  and  involve  him  in  many  difficult 
ties.  It  is  this,  whether  he  is  to  warn  a 
dying  man  of  his  danger.  I  would,  for 
my  own  part,  wifh  never  to  do  it ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  that  it  will  always  agitate 
the  fpirits,  and  deftroy  that  little  hope 
which  may  be  left,  even  in  the  moft  de- 
fperate  circumftances.  To  him  who 
wifhes  to  die,  becaufe  it  will  deprive  the 
world  of  an  amiable  member  of  fociety ; 
for  none  but  fuch  generally  wifh  for  a 
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diflblution.  To  him  who  is  unfit  to 
die,  becaufe  it  hurries  him  to  a  ft  ate  for 
which  he  is  unprepared ;  but  this  I  leave 
to  the  Divines,  and 

Am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XL 


Dear  Sir, 


O  know  that  mankind  are  not  e- 

qually  happy  ;  to  know  that  dif~ 

trefs  and  mifery,  pain  and  uneafmefs,  are 

the  portion  and  familiar  friends  of  many 

of  our  fellow  creatures ;  to  know  that 

none  of  us  are  abjfolutely  exempted  from 

mental  and  corporeal  furrows  ;  and  that 

ficknefs  and  death  are  the  univerfal  lot  of 

humanity ;  are  common  maxims  which 
«/ 

the  general  experience  of  mankind  hath 
taught  them.  A  phyfician  is  moft  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  them,  whilft  he 
fubfifts  upon  the  profits  which  arife  from 
the  diftreffes  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 
We  have  naturally  difpofitions  to  relieve, 
which  correfpond  to  the  objefts  of  mifery 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  us ;  and  as 
an  acquaintance  with  them  influences 
our  knowledge,  fo  it  fhould  influence  our 
affections  likewife.  But  our  humanity 
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is  not  always  engaged  in  proportion  to 
our  knowledge.  Whpre  the  objects  in- 
creafe  beyond  a  certain  proportion,  or 
beyond  a  determinate  degree,  they  occa- 
lion  careleffnefs  and  inattention.  By 
too  frequent  a  repetition  of  things  of  the 
fame  nature,  we  become  infenfible  of 
their  real  value  ;  and  minute  circumftan- 
ces  are  often  difregarded,  whilft  we  at¬ 
tend  only  to  thofe  of  greater  importance. 
This  is  the  cafe  very  often  with  phyfici- 
ans.  They  feel  like  other  men  for  the 
diftreffes  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  un¬ 
common  cafes  ;  but  in  the  more  frequent 
fymptoms  of  a  diforder,  although  fuffici- 
ently  painful  and  urgent  to  the  patient, 
they  lofe  that  fenfibility  which  is  highly 
becoming  this  profeffion,  and  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  men.  This  fault  is  fo  confide- 
rable,  that  it  is  worthy  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  and  fhould  be  carefully  a- 
voided  by  every  one  who  would  wifh  to  do 
juflice  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  himfelf.  So  far  from  being  lefs 
humane  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  a 

phyfi- 
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phyfician  fhould  be  infinitely  more  fo. 
They  often  fee  objefts  at  a  great  diftance ; 
and  many,  except  in  fome  few  and  rare  in- 
ftances,  feldom  know  what  real  pain  and 
uneafmefs  bring  along  with  them.  He 
fees  them,  or  ought  to  fee  them,  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  light ;  and  if  he  has 
judgment  fufficient  for  practice,  fhould 
know  the  tendency  of  every  fymptom. 
They  grieve,  even  in  the  moft  fevere  cafes, 
for  the  lofs  of  a  friend  alone  ;  but  he 
perhaps  may  have  occafion  to  grieve  for 
his  own  negligence,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  lofs  which  is  fuftained. 

This  makes  fuch  a  difference,  that  I 
am  furprized  a  humane  difpofition  is 
not  more  cultivated.  Give  me  leave  to 
fhew  it’s  advantages,  in  fome  few  in- 
ftances.  In  the  firft  place,  it  engages  the 
attention  of  a  phyfician.  The  more 
diftrefs  we  feel  for  any  of  our  friends, 
whilft  we  have  a  power  to  relieve  them, 
the  more  urgent  we  fhall  be  to  difcover 
every  means  by  which  we  may  contribute 

to 


to  their  eafe  and  comfort.  We  fhall 
fearch  every  author,  cull  every  receipt, 
and  examine  every  opinion  which  is  offer¬ 
ed  to  our  infpeftion,  in  order  to  difco- 
ver  fome  new  faffs  which  may  anfwer 
the  defired  purpofe.  Humanity  will  ac¬ 
tuate  our  diligence  and  induftry,  and 
that  induftry  will  be  produ&ive  of  fome 
ufeful  fentiment. — In  the  fecond  place, 
humanity  comforts  our  minds,  at  the  fame 
time  indeed  that  it  increafes  our  grief ; 
it  comforts  us  to  find  that  our  diligence 
hath  been  exhaufted,  to  difcover  what 
may  be  of  benefit  to  our  patient,  and 
that  the  will  of  providence,  not  our  neg- 
ieft,  hath  fixed  his  fate.  But  it  afflifts 
us  to  think  that  we  muft  be  deprived  of 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  that  our  fkill  can  have  no  pow¬ 
er  of  redeeming  him  from  deftruftion. 
In  the  third  place,  it  fatisfies  the  minds 
of  thofe  perfons  who  may  employ  us. 
Careleffnefs  and  inattention  are  the  laft 
faculties  mankind  would  wifh  for,  in  a 
phyfician,  and  the  belt  fecurity  we  can 

give 
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give  them  of  our  care,  is  in  the  anxiety 
and  humanity  of  our  behaviour.  Thefe 
afflictions  neceffarily  lead  to  thought  and 
reflection,  they  are  their  moft  powerful 
fpurs.  Men  know  this,  and  think  them- 
felves  fecure  in  thofe  phyficians  whom 
they  fee  fubfervient  to  them. 

There  may  be  perfons  of  great  huma¬ 
nity,  who  have  an  awkward  method  of 
fhewing  it  to  the  reft  of  mankind ;  they 
fhould  endeavour  then,  always  to  make 
their  behaviour  correfpond  to  their  real 
fentiments,  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  be¬ 
haviour  may  be  attended  with  great  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  perfons  who  may  employ 
them.  It  chears  their  minds,  and  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  medicine, 
will  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  chear- 
fulnefs  and  good  humour,  in  every  fit  of 
ficknefs.  They  aflift  the  operation  of 
every  medicine,  and  deftroy  the  violent 
efforts  of  a  difeafe.  Befides,  to  know 
that  a  phyfician  feels  for  the  diftrefs  of 

his 
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his  patients,  and  that  this  will  engage 
his  utmoft  induftry,  relieves  the  anxiety 
of  thofe  who  attend  upon  the  Tick  manis 
bed,  and  excites  them  to  do  their  duty 
towards  him  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
with  greater  care.  There  are  fome  in¬ 
human  wretches,  who,  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  fate  of  a  friend, 
often  negleft  the  proper  duties  which 
jfhould  be  paid  him  in  his  laft  moments. 
This  inhumanity  is  often  encouraged  by 
the  phyfician,  who  fets  the  example ;  and 
when  he  pronounces  his  fentence,  deter¬ 
mines  the  behaviour  of  all  who  aft  un¬ 
der  his  command. 

jj  ,  ,:<i  .  .  ^  ,  I  ;• 

The  means  by  which  we  ought  to  fhew 
our  humanity  in  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
will  be  eafily  underftood  by  thofe  who 
have  not  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the 
tender  paffions  from  their  minds.  If 
there  fhould  be  any  who  would  wifh  to 
inculcate  humanity  as  an  artificial  prin¬ 
ciple  j  let  them  take  care,  that  their  words 
and  their  actions  correfpond  to  the  cir- 
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cumftances  they  obferve.  If  death  really 
ftare  them  in  the  face,  let  them  pro¬ 
nounce  his  approach  with  caution  and 
with  concern  ;  let  them  demonflrate, 
with  tendernefs,  where  the  danger  lies, 
that  by  the  beft  means  it  may,  if  poffible, 
be  prevented ;  and  let  them  fhew,  with 
readinefs,  what  hope  may  be  derived,  and 
fupprefs,  if  poffible,  all  fentiments  of  de- 
fpair.  In  cafe  of  recovery,  let  them 
wifh  to  eafe  the  patient's  anxiety,  as  foon 
as  poffible ;  and  let  them  warn  the  attend¬ 
ant  friends  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what¬ 
ever  accidents  may  fall  out,  their  huma¬ 
nity  or  attention  may  never  be  reproach¬ 
ed.  Humanity,  let  me  fay  it,  in  finifhing 
this  letter,  is  a  moft  amiable  virtue ;  but 
is  never  fo  worthy  our  admiration  and 
our  praife,  as  when  it  fhines  forth  in  the 
hearts  of  thofe  who  have  abilities  to  ex- 
ercife  it, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XII. 

Dear  Sir, 

^T^HE  fubjeCt  of  the  following  let- 
JL  ter,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  your  natural  difpofition,  and  to 
that  character  which  you  would  always 
wifh  to  affume,  that  I  need  afk  for  no 
apology  in  the  introduction  of  it,  unlefs 
an  attempt  to  inftruCt  in  a  fubjeft,  with 
which  you  are  fo  well  acquainted,  re¬ 
quire  an  excufe.  It  hath  often  been 
canvaffed  both  by  men  of  the  w^orld,  and 
philofophers,  (I  will  not  fay  by  divines, 
becaufe  they  may  be  fuppofed  too  much 
interefted  in  the  difpute,)  whether  phy- 
ficians  fliould  be  religious  men,  or  pay 
any  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  public 
worfhip.  They  have  often  been  accufed 
of  a  character  repugnant  to  every  princi¬ 
ple,  by  which  of  all  men  they  ihould  be 
direCted,  and  they  have  encouraged  many  a 
libertine  in  profanenefs  and  immorality. 

For 
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For  it  is  natural  for  thole,  who  would 
wifh  the  ruling  principles  of  their  con¬ 
duit  to  be  confonant  to  their  practices, 
however  vicious,  to  fcreen  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  flielter  of  perfons,  whom  they 
obferve  efteemed  for  knowledge  and  "good 
fenfe.  And  this  becaufe  they  juftly  ima¬ 
gine,  that  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  human  conftitution  fhould  inftruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion. 

But  give  me  leave  to  juftify  phyficians 
from  the  general  cenfure,  and  fhew  the 
reafons  why  infidelity  has  been  fathered 
upon  them.  For  that  they  have  partaken 
of  it's  poifon,  and  encouraged  it  in  others, 
can  never  be  denied. 

If  we  carefully  examine  what  true  re¬ 
ligion  is,  whether  under  the  character  of 
a  fcheme  of  duty  immediately  revealed 
from  the  Almighty,  or  as  a  fyftem  of 
right  and  juft  a&ions  which  nature  and 
reafon  concur  in  difplaying  to  our  minds  ; 

we 
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we  fhall  find  that  every  one  who  ftudies 
much,  and  informs  himfelf  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  will  embrace  it  only  as  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  by 
which  mankind  are  difpofed  to  be  actuat¬ 
ed.  If  he  fhould  perceive,  that  man¬ 
kind  were  enemies  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  defired  the  deftruction  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  whatever  appealed  to  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  heart,  he  would  efteem  as 
fpurious,  and  would  imagine  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  he  might  feel  within  him, 
to  relieve  or  prevent  diftrefs,  was  falla¬ 
cious,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  if 
he  faw  the  mutual  dependencies,  on  the 
contrary,  which  mankind  have  upon  one 
another,  if  he  knew  their  happinefs,  nay 
their  being,  could  only  be  fupported  by 
their  mutual  affiftance,  and  if  he  felt 
within  himfelf,  and  difcovered  in  others, 
an  irrefiftable  defire  of  doing  good  and 
benevolent  offices ;  he  would  naturally 
abhor  every  principle,  which  could  en¬ 
gage  him  in  a  conduft  exclufive  of  good- 
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will.  The  refult  of  attention  then  in  every 
thinking  man,  muft  be  to  embrace  every 
thing  which  is  advantageous,  whilffc 
he  rejects  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial 
to  fociety.  When  religion  appears  un¬ 
der  the  amiable  charafter  of  the  friend  of 
mankind,  he  readily  acknowledges  it’s 
influence,  and  cherifhes  it  in  his  bofom. 
When  it  reft  rains  the  principles  of  con- 
fcience  and  of  good-nature ;  when  it  re- 
fpefts  the  private  intereft  of  a  few  violent 
perfons ;  when  it  regards  enthuliafm  ra¬ 
ther  than  good  fenfe  ;  and  when  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  diftate  by  fire  and  fword, 
rather  than  to  perfuade  by  fober  reafon- 
ing,  and  allure  by  benevolent  aftions  • 
he  will  embrace  it  through  fear,  or  rejedt 
it  through  fortitude  and  refolution.  Thus 
the  coward  believes,  and  trembles,  w hi  1ft 
the  man  of  fpirit  is  guided  only  by  the 
integrity  of  his  perfuafions. 

Religion  lias  hardly  ever  appeared  in  a 
truly  rational  garb.  It  has  been  general¬ 
ly  too  much  under  the  dominion  of 

H  priefts. 
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priefts,  or  under  the  reftraint  of  fome 
political  form  of  government.  Phyfici- 
ans  join  with  others  in  viewing  it  in  this 
difagreeable  light,  and  confider  it  as  a 
craft,  by  which  the  imaginations  of  men 
are  deceived,  and  their  credulity  nou- 
rifhed,  whilft  they  negleft  an  attention  to 
the  friendly  difpofition  of  it’s  nature,  and 
the  genuine  effefts  it  was  intended  to 
produce.  Befides,  phyficians  are  necef- 
farily  led  to  a  neglect  of  that  external  at¬ 
tention  to  religion,  which  credulous  per- 
fons  think  of  fo  much  confequence 
in  a  religious  conduft.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  entirely  upon  acci¬ 
dent,  and  this  character  fhould  be  always 
exempted  from  example.  As  religion 
comes  to  be  better  underftood,  and  to  be 
ftudied  from  the  fcriptures  rather  than 
from  the  opinions  of  men,  the  minds  of 
phyficians  will  be  better  inltrufted,  and 
the  mind  of  mankind  will  be  enlarged  to 
fee  that  times  and  feafons,  places  and  op¬ 
portunities,  are  differently  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  our  lives. 


But 


But  for  a  phyfician  to  appear  an  irre¬ 
ligious  or  immoral  man,  is  a  mark  of  * 
weaknefs  of  underftanding,  as  well  as 
profligacy  of  fentiment,  and  impolicy  of 
behaviour.  If  he  chufe  to  think,  he 
will  naturally  think  aright,  and  this  at¬ 
tention  will  induce  him  to  view  things 
in  their  proper  light ;  and  a  want  of  at¬ 
tention  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence, 
will  prevail  upon  mankind  to  difcredit  his 
attention  with  refpedt  to  his  peculiar  em¬ 
ployment.  But,  befides,  policy  requires 
that  a  phyfician  fhould  conform  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind ;  and  I  hope  I  fhall 
not  offend,  if  I  encourage  his  attention  to 
do  what  is  right,  tho’  the  prevailing  mo¬ 
tives  refer  only  to  his  worldly  intereft. 
At  lead,  I  think  it  better  than  being  ho- 
neftly  vicious.  I  would  be  far  from  de¬ 
firing  a  phyfician  to  conform  to  all  the 
fuperftitious  rites,  or  enthufiaftic  forms 
of  devotion,  which  may  offer  to  his  ima¬ 
gination.  But  I  could  wifh  that  every 
one,  who  defires  to  profit  by  this  profef- 
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fion,  would  cultivate  the  character  of  a 
worthy  and  honeft  citizen,  friendly  to 
mankind,  and  grateful  to  his  God.  This 
can  only  be  acquired  by  giving  a  fan£tion 
to  the  mo  ft  rational  religion  which  his 
country  permits,  and  by  the  difplay  of 
every  principle  which  may  endear  him  to 
fociety,  and  engage  him  their  fincereft  re¬ 
gards.  This  is  all  I  would  wifh  to  fay 
in  favour  of  an  attendance  on  public  wor- 
Ihip.  It  is  neceffary  to  fupport  a  decent 
community,  it  is  rational  entertainment 
to  an  intelligent  man,  it  may  be  improv¬ 
ing  to  every  character  ■  and  it  is  an  act  of 
gratitude  in  a  thinking  mind. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  fome  of  the  laft  letters  which  I  have 
written  to  you,  I  have  given  you  fome 
reafons  for  a  phyficiaiVs  cultivating  thofe 
moral  principles  which  will  be  orna¬ 
mental  to  him  as  a  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  laft  importance  in  the  profeffion 
which  he  efpoufes.  I  will  now  attempt 
a  defcription  of  thofe  traits  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
fituation.  If  he  think,  even  under  the 
fandtion  of  the  moft  upright  character, 
that  he  can  live  and  a£t  as  other  men,  or 
rather  as  other  gentlemen,  he  will  be 
egregioufly  miftaken.  Every  employ¬ 
ment  requires  a  different  external  beha¬ 
viour,  but  every  dependent  employment 
demands  a  ftrifl  attention  to  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  modes  of  it.  And  this  not  only 
out  of  compliance  with  the  whims  and 
caprice  of  mankind,  but  is  abfoluteiy  ef- 
fential  to  our  welfare,  and  to  that  inte- 
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grity  which  every  honed  man  would  wifh 
to  fupport.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  per¬ 
haps  to  maintain  an  artificial  charafter 
in  many  profefiions  in  life,  as  to  fupport 
a  moral  charafter  in  our  general  con- 
duft.  A  certain  degree  of  volatility, 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  immoral,  that 
it  is  an  ornament  to  a  young  perfon  who 
has  no  cares  to  intrude  upon  his  peace, 
no  anxiety  to  didraft  his  mind,  and 
\yhofe  attention  to  the  ills  of  men  could 
ilfue  in  a  fmall  degree  of  relief ;  would 
be  highly  improper  and  worthy  of  cen- 
fure  in  him,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  it  is  to 
hearken  to  the  didreffes  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  who  enjoys  within  him- 
felf  a  power  of  ferving  their  bed  inte- 
reds. 

.  * 

'  C 

This  is  always  the  cafe  with  a  phyfi- 
cian.  The  anxiety  which  he  ought  to 
indulge,  fhould  incline  him  to  be  grave, 
and  fhould  induce  him  to  put  on  every 
appearance  to  perfuade  mankind  that  he 
is  full  of  thought,  The  great  bufinefs 

of 
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of  every  phyfician  is,  to  think;  and  there  is 
enough  to  employ  the  utmoft  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  cares  which  are  laid  before 
him.  The  great  art  then  which  he  is  to 
cultivate  is,  not  to  difguife  his  real  cha- 
rafter,  but  to  make  mankind  believe  that 
he  is  fcrupuloufly  attentive  to  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  conduct.  Every  thing 
in  external  behaviour,  in  manners  or  in 
drefs,  which  can  contribute  to  this  purpofe, 
he  fhould  encourage  as  much  as  poffible. 
Not  indeed  to  difcover  artifice,  or  affect  if 
grimace.  This  would  fhew  the  refult  of 
a  bad  difpofition,  which  can  cultivate  the 
apparent,  whilft  it  negledts  the  real  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  profefiion.  To  fuffer 
phyficians  to  a£t  like  other  perfons,  would 
allow  too  loofe  a  method  of  behavi¬ 
our  ;  to  affedl  any  thing  very  peculiar, 
would  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  diftinguifh  a  party  fpirit.  Ex¬ 
tremes  in  every  cafe  fhould  be  avoided. 
But  yet  I  think  phyficians  fhould  in  fome 
meafure  be  diftinguiilied  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  in  their  behaviour,  in  their 
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drefs,  and  in  their  different  affociations.  In 
the  firft  place,  their  behaviour  fhould  differ 
very  widely  from  that  of  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  gentleman  and,  although  every 
thing  ftiff  and  unnatural  fhould  be  difcou- 
raged,  yet  a  peculiar  gravity  and  ferioufnefs 
are  highly  becoming.  The  character  of  hu¬ 
mility,  and  a  modeft  difpofition,  will  in¬ 
deed  difcourage  every  thing  affuming, 
but  there  is  fomething  befides  thefe  necef- 
fary  to  this  profeffion.  To  be  humble  as 
a  fervant  would  be  ridiculous,  and  occa- 
fion  contempt ;  to  be  affuming  as  a  man 
of  fafhion  would  be  impertinent,  and  oc- 
cafion  neglect:.  There  is  a  charadler  be¬ 
tween  both  thefe  which  may  be  taken  up 
and  fupported  with  propriety. 

We  may  imagine  that  with  medical 
improvements,  and  the  ftudies  previous 
to  them,  we  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
which  raifes  us  high  above  the  reft  of 
mankind.  To  prefume  upon  Inch  ac- 
quifitions  will  be  of  no  advantage,  for  the 
\^orld  will  incline  to  it’s  own  opinion,, 

ra- 
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rather  than  ours,  and  we  cannot  be  fure 
that  it  wiil  be  fo  well  fatisfied  with  our 
abilities,  as  we  ourfelves  may  be.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  form  too  mean  and 
inconfiderable  ideas  of  ourfelves,  and  if 
this  occafion  too  great  a  retirement  from 
the  world,  mankind  will  naturally  fall 
in  with  our  ideas,  and  be  far  from  ef~ 
teeming  us  for  faculties  of  which  we 
ourfelves  are  diffident.  To  put  on,  there¬ 
fore,  that  behaviour  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  perfons  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  attentive  minds,  who  know  their  im¬ 
portance  in  fociety,  but  will  not  perfume 
upon  it,  conftitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
true  principles  of  behaviour  in  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  will  make  him  neither  too  care- 
lefs  nor  too  refined,  neither  the  well  bred 
independent  man,  nor  the  menial  fiave ; 
neither  too  much  retired  from  the  world, 
nor  too  bufy  in  it.  Whoever  cultivates 
fuch  manners  as  thefe,  mu  ft  have  fome- 
thing  peculiar  in  his  carriage ;  but  it 

will 
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will  be  fuch  a  peculiarity  as  will  diftin- 
guifh  only  the  proper  difpofitions  of  his 
ftation,  and  he  ought  to  be  much  better 
pleafed  to  be  denominated  the  decent, 
modeft  and  polite  phyfician,  than  the 
well  bred  courtier,  or  the  refined  gen¬ 
tleman.  Such  characters  as  thofe  de¬ 
mand  abfolute  independance,  or  the 
loweft  fervility.  To  the  one  he  has  no 
pretenfions,  to  the  other  he  has  merit 
enough  to  be  fuperior.  The  next  thing 
we  fhould  confider  is,  the  drefs  of  a  phy¬ 
fician  ;  and  this  may  be  juft  as  peculiar 
as  his  behaviour,  peculiar  to  diftinguifh 
the  difpofitions  which  belong  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  but  not  the  profeffion  itfelf  to 
which  he  may  belong.  Gravity  and  fe- 
rioufnefs  we  have  all  along  inculcated  as 
the  external  difpofitions,  which  are  his 
higheft  ornament.  His  drefs  fhould  be 
entirely  accommodated  to  thefe.  If  he 
fet  out  young,  he  will  poffibly  be  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  an  appearance  be¬ 
coming  his  years ;  he  may  then  affurne  the 
drefs  which  brings  him  nearer  to  man¬ 
hood 
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hood  and  old  age.  In  middle  age  he 
may  drefs  like  other  gentlemen  of  the 
fame  ftanding,  becaufe  then  he  wants  not 
years  to  recommend  him.  In  old  age,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  affume,  that 
which  is  inconvenient  to  the  natural  im¬ 
becility  of  his  conftitution,  and  would 
acquire  him  a  character  as  unfuitable  to 
his  difpofition  as  to  the  profeffion  he  ef- 
poufes,  an  unthinking  youth,  or  a  dri¬ 
veling  old  man. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Dear  Sir* 

i 

IN  defcribing  the  different  afiociations 
which  a  phyfician  fhould  form  upon 
his  entrance  upon  his  profeffion,  we  may 
indulge  perhaps  too  refined  policy  for 
moft  young  men,  or  citizens  of  the 
world.  But  thefe  will  depend  on  the 
different  circumftances  of  temper,  and 
education,  which  I  have  already  incul¬ 
cated.  If  he  enjoy  that  grave  and  modeft 
difpofition,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew  ought  to  form  his  natural  charac¬ 
ter,  and  if  he  cultivate  all  the  virtues 
which  can  adorn  the  human  foul,  and 
which  I  have  ftrenuoufly  recommended  to 
his  attention,  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to 
ally  himfelf  to  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame 
ftamp  with  himfelf,  and  who  wifli  for 
companions  in  knowledge  and  moral  im¬ 
provements,  as  others  defire  companions 
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in  their  pleafurable  and  vicious  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  want 
to  draw  the  pifture  of  a  partifan  againft 
the  interefts  of  mankind.  To  deftroy 
that  opinion  then,  I  will  be  as  explicit 
as  poffible,  in  this  letter  upon  the  fob- 
jeft.  I  would  always  wifli  to  influence, 
though  I  abhor  the  idea  of  overruling  your 
fentiments.  I  know  you  deteft  every 
thing  that  looks  like  a  party,  efpecially  a 
profellional  party.  I  would  be  glad  to 
think  with  you  in  this  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  opinion.  I  will  endeavour 
then  to  fhew  you  how  principles  fo  very 
jarring  as  you  may  fuppofe  ours  to  be 
may  be  reconciled  and  agree  with  each 
other.  Y ou  fuppofe  that  a  phyfician 
may  be  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  his 
profeflion,  and  at  the  fame  partake  of  all 
the  amufements  and  innocent  pleafures 
of  the  world.  You  cannot  endure  that 
he  fhould  in  the  leaf!:  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  be  diftin- 

guifhed 
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guifhed  from  them  by  any  peculiarity  of 
garb,  or  of  manners,  or  of  the  company 
which  he  keeps.  I  have  already  faid 
what  I  think  requifite  with  regard  to  the 
two  former.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
I  could  wilh  you  would  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hints,  and  I  am  perfuaded  your 
candour  will  confider  their  importance, 
if  you  cannot  allow  their  efficacy. 

*  % 

I  am  far  from  thinking  a  retirement 
from  the  world  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  a 
phyfician.  Nay,  I  think  it  is  a  fchool  in 
which  he  may  learn  the  moft  important 
leffons.  But  the  world  is  large  and  wide¬ 
ly  extended,  and  men  of  all  tempers,  and 
of  all  characters,  and  of  various  improve¬ 
ments,  are  to  be  found  in  it.  He  fhould 
be  then,  I  think  with  you,  a  citizen  of  this 
world,  not  of  the  gay,  unthinking  and 
immoral  part  of  it,  but  of  that  which 
may  comprehend  men  of  judgement,  un- 
derftanding  and  virtue,  whofe  fentiments 
are  not  injured  by  debauchery,  and  whofe 
practices  do  not  unfit  them  for  any  ufe- 

ful 
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ful  actions.  Particularly,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  a  phyfician,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  gentler  and  more  amiable  part 
of  the  human  fpecies  ;  not  becaufe  they 
have  better  underftandings  or  more  learn¬ 
ing  than  men,  this  you  would  think  me 
ridiculous  in  fuppofing ;  but  becaufe 
their  manners  are  more  agreeable  and 
lefs  vicious,  and  becaufe  their  fentiments 
are  more  delicate  and  refined,  and  their 
converfation  more  lively  and  inftruciive, 
A  phyfician  is  to  ftudy  the  manners  of 
the  world,  that  he  may  not  offend  by 
grimace  or  rufticity ;  but  he  is  not  to 
ftudy  it,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
vicious  practices  which  are  committed 
in  it. 

I  have  now  declared  my  mind  fuffici- 
ently  to  propofe  to  you  a  fcheme,  which 
I  wifh  could  be  put  in  execution.  It 
would  be,  to  make  this  profeflion  more 
particular  than  it  is  at  prefent,  or  is  like¬ 
ly  ever  to  be.  And  the  method  by  which 
I  would  defire  to  effeft  it  Ihould  be,  not 

by 
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by  eftablifhing  it,  as  a  party  againft  the 
interefts  of  lociety,  of  which  mankind 
are  fo  much  afraid.  I  would  wifh  their 
manners,  and  their  drefs,  were  a  little 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  I 
could  wifh  too,  that  their  fees  were  fet¬ 
tled  by  fome  regulations,  which  might 
fet  them  above  contempt,  but  not  de¬ 
prive  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  of  re¬ 
ceiving  benefit  from  their  advice.  They 
fhould  be  much  abftrafled  from  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  only  cultivate  fuch 
a  degree  of  acquaintance,  as  would  free 
them  from  embarraffments  in  their  vi- 
fits.  They  fhould  employ  as  much  time 
as  poffible  in  reading,  and  comparing  the 
cafes  they  fee,  with  authors  who  have 
delivered  to  pofterity  their  fentiments 
and  experience.  The  profeffion  would 
then  be  in  the  hands  of  thinking  and 
contemplative  men  only,  and  every  fpe- 
cies  of  craft  would  be  avoided  by  an 
opennefs  and  generoftty  of  difpofition 
which  fo  much  learning,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  every  humane  difpofition, 

would 
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would  infpire.  It  is  want  of  learning* 
rather  than  the  excefs  of  it,  which  induces 
roguery  and  cunning ;  and  the  more  we 
promote  induftrious  thought,  the  more 
we  are  abftra6ted  from  the  concerns  of 
the  world.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even 
where  an  eftablifhment  was  formed,  to 
fupport  a  peculiar  character,  provided 
fuch  an  eftablifhment  be  the  guardian  of 
manners  and  of  drefs,  and  did  not  in¬ 
fluence  our  opinions  or  our  practice.  I 
cannot  think  then  that  a  diftinguifhing 
garb  or  a  peculiar  mode  of  behaviour, 
would  be  attended  with  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  laid 
down,  and  that  any  would  ever  otFer  to 
be  mercenary,  where  their  profits  were 
more  confined,  and  many  reftrictions  to 
be  regarded. 

i 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  in  this  place,  and  that 
is,  the  carelefs  inattention  by  which  peo¬ 
ple  fubmit  themfelves  to  phyficians,  with 
whofe  characters  they  are  utterly  unac- 

I  quain  ted. 
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quainted.  This  may  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  fome  practitioners,  but  is  by 
no  means  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  their 
patients.  Is  there  any  character  which  a 
poor  defponding  wretch,  juft  ready  to  be 
embraced  by  the  cold  hands  of  death,  is  fo 
much  interefted  in  as  that  of  a  phyftcian,  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  are  centred  ?  The 
fincerity  of  his  character  is  of  fo  much 
confequence,  that  he  fhould  be  acquaints 
ed  with  every  part  of  his  conduCt  through 
life,  with  the  folly  or  wifdom  of  his  youth, 
and  the  vice  or  morality  of  his  riper 
years. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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Dear  Sir, 

I  Have  at  I  aft  given  you*  as  far  as  I  am 
able*  what  relates  to  the  character  of 
a  phyfician,  in  his  education,  his  natu¬ 
ral  temper,  and  his  acquired  accomplifti- 
ments.  But  it  will  be  neceffary,  before  I 
finifh,  to  give  you  fome  infight  into  his 
conduct,  and  to  fhew  what  plan  it  will 
be  neceffary  for  him  to  adopt  in  his  con¬ 
cerns  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  his  pa¬ 
tients,  his  brethren,  and  tliofe  who  are 
to  execute  his  commands,  or  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  profeifion. 
He  has  a  vaft  field  before  him,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the 
tempers  of  a  great  variety  of  perfons. 
To  do  this,  and  preferve  his  integrity,  is 
a  difficult  talk,  fo  difficult,  that  I  am  a- 
fraid  I  can  fay  few  perfons  have  ever  been 
able  to  accomplifh  it.  To  know  how  to 
do  it  moft  effectually,  it  will  be  neceffary 
for  him  to  ftudy  the  ways  of  human  na- 
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ture,  to  h&ve  affociated  himfelf  much  with 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  improve 
by  the  behaviour  of  every  one  he  has 
feen.  There  is  one  maxim  which  will 
always  guide  him  aright  in  this  purfuit, 
and  that  is,  to  ftudy  the  interefts  of  every 
one  by  whom  he  may  be  employed.  For 
if  one  knows  the  interefts  of  mankind, 
one  may  eaftly  difcover  the  bias  of  their 
inclinations.  I  do  not  intend  by  this  to 
fay  that  a  benevolent  temper  can  have  no 
influence  over  mankind,  I  am  perfuaded 
it  prevails  ftrongly  in  every  human  breaft. 
But  this  temper  doth  not  always  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  interefts ;  and  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  them,  the  moft  bene¬ 
volent  man  will  attend  to  their  call ;  where 
it  is  promoted  by  them,  he  will  make 
them  the  foie  rule  of  his  conduct. 

*  •  s  >  »  i  '  *  * 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  long  digref- 
fion  upon  this  fubjedt,  but  it  would  be 
eafy  to  fhew  how  the  phyfician  may  en¬ 
rich  himfelf  whilft  he  relieves  the  dif- 
treffes  of  his  fellow  creatures;  how  the 

mer- 
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merchant  adds  to  his  own  ftore,  whilft  he 
diftributes  the  bleflings  of  other  nations 
amongft  his  countrymen ;  and  the  Divine 
may  enjoy  the  luxurious  banquet,  and 
fill  the  purfes  of  his  family,  whilft  he 
leads  mankind  in  the  path  of  virtue*  and 
faves  their  fouls  from  deftrucliom 

Your  defires  are  fo  benevolent,  as  to  o- 
blige  me  to  digrefs  a  little  from  rily  fub- 
jedt,  to  illuftrate  a  maxim  which  you 
might  otherwife  have  thought  too  felfifh, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician  is  to  ftudy 
the  interefts  of  mankind.  But  this  ftu- 
dy,  if  pofiible,  fliould  be  encouraged  not 
in  the  eager  hours  of  praftice,  but  in  the 
independent  time  of  education,  if  any 
portion  of  it  can  then  be  fpared.  Or  in¬ 
deed  after  the  fevere  part  of  education  is 
fpent,  when  a  few  years  may  be  eafily 
appropriated  to  this  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment .  Indeed  I  think  in  general  perfons 
begin  to  praftife  phyfic  too  foon.  The 
age  of  thirty  is  quite  early  enough  for 
this  undertaking ;  and  if  fix  or  feven 
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years  were  to  be  fpent  between  the  con¬ 
fined  ftudy  and  the  profeffional  praftice, 
a  great  time  would  be  left  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  by  an  attendance  upon  hofpi- 
tals  we  might  improve  in  our  praftice 
like  wife.  Here  then  may  be  a  proper 
place  to  introduce  fuch  an  injunftion. 

A  very  great  inconvenience  has  always 
attended  too  early  praftice  •>  viz.,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  diftinguifhing  the  exaft  time 
when  age  commences,  and  youth  departs 
from  our  brows.  Whoever  begins  young* 
will  continue  fo  till  a  younger  race 
than  himfelf  begin  to  be  of  confequence 
in  the  world,  and  pufh  him  forward  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  their  own  importance. 
But  when  a  man  begins  to  fettle  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  mankind  at  leall  confider  him  as 
he  is,  and  fometimes  will  grant  him  a  few 
more  years  than  he  may  enjoy.  Befides, 
too  early  praftice  is  very  often  defeated 
in  expeftation ;  and  that  fo  far  influences 
us  from  learning  the  manners  of  the 

world, 
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world,  with  good  nature  and  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit,  that  it  creates  a  four  and 
peevifh  difpofition,  the  natural  effeX  of 
difappointment,  and  encourages  a  fond- 
nefs  for  retirement,  with  an  averilon  to 
the  proper  purfuits. —  But  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  affluence,  and  with  in¬ 
dependence,  encourages  a  proper  fpirit  in 
mankind ;  we  enjoy  company  without 
any  views  of  intereft,  and  we  are  not 
difappointed  in  what  we  do  not  expeX. 
Men  too  are  apt  to  be  more  open,  and 
lefs  cautions,  when  they  affoeiate  with 
perfons  upon  a  level  with  themfelves, 
whilft  they  are  averfe  to  forming  con¬ 
nexions  with  thofe  who  muft  engage  their 
interefls  as  well  as  their  efteem.  It  is 
common,  it  may  be  faid,  for  men  to  do 
what  we  are  defcribing  as  unnatural ;  but 
that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  defirable  or  con¬ 
venient.  Neceffity  often  conftrains  where 
nature  recoils.  Thus  perfons  in  high 
ftations  are  raoft  fubjeXed  to  this  dilem¬ 
ma.  Their  fellows  in  life  are  not  eafily 
to  be  found,  and  they  are  often  fur- 
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rounded  by  a  fet  of  forward  fycophants, 
who  prevail  over  their  beft  intentions, 
and  force  a  regard  to  their  defxgns. 

But  phyficians  in  full  bufinefs  can  pay 
little  regard  to  the  few  who  may  promote 
their  interefts,  nor  officioufly  engage 
amongft  a  great  number  to  fupport 
them.  Mankind  naturally  fly  from  the 
idea  of  relief  but  when  they  want  it, 
and  the  thought  of  the  profeffion  is  fuf- 
iicient  to  difguft,  whilft  the  man  who 
enjoys  it  may  be  countenanced  and  ef- 
teemed.  A  knowledge  of  the  world  then, 
which  is  fo  neceflary  to  be  cultivated, 
fliould  be  learnt  in  the  younger  and 
independent  part  of  our  lives,  and 
fliould  be  made  a  neceflary  part  of  our 
education.  Without  it  we  cannot  prac- 
tife  at  all,  neither  can  we  praftife  with 
eafe  whilft  we  are  learning  it’s  rules. 
But  if  we  have  been  previoufly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  and  are  properly  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  profeffion ;  we  enter  upon 
practice  with  every  advantage  that  could  be 

wifli- 
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wifhed.  We  know  how  to  treat  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  mankind,  and  we  are  difem- 
barrafied  in  affording  them  relief. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETT  ER 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Dear  Sir, 

WHEN  a  phyfician  enters  upon 
praftice,  he  will  meet  with  ma¬ 
ny  things  to  pleafe  him,  and  he  will  meet 
with  others  that  will  difappoint  and  dif- 
guft  him.  He  will  meet  with  favours 
where  he  little  expected  them,  and  he 
will  meet  with  negledl  from  thofe  he 
thought  his  fincereft  friends.  And  the 
reafon  of  this  is  plain.  Thofe  who 
know  little  of  him,  put  him  often  up¬ 
on  a  level  with  others,  with  whofe 
fame  and  abilities  they  are  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  whilft  his  intimate  friends 
know  his  defeats  as  well  as  his  acconi- 
plilhments,  and  rather  chufe  to  truft  them- 
felves  to  a  perfon  of  whofe  experience 
at  lead:  they  are  better  affured.  But  the 
tenor  of  his  condudt  fhould  always  be  the 
fame ;  and  whatever  inward  fentiments  he 

may 
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may  entertain,  he  fhould  endeavour 
carefully  to  conceal  them  from  the 
world.  He  is  to  confider  all  mankind 
as  his  friends  already,  or  to  be  made  fo 
by  his  behaviour  towards  them.  A  ge¬ 
neral  complacency,  affability  and  civility 
of  manners,  we  will  fuppofe  him  to 
fhew  to  every  one,  that  at  lead:  he  may 
engage  their  good  will,  if  he  cannot  en¬ 
gage  their  employment  of  him.  And 
this  is  all  the  ait  we  would  encourage 
him  to  make  ufe  of,  to  obtain  pra&ice 
in  his  profeflion.  His  character,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  fcholar,  renders  him  fu- 
perior  to  every  mean  purfuit.  But  the 
benevolence  of  a  man,  and  the  politenefs 
of  good  breeding,  are  his  greateft  orna¬ 
ments.  They  will  fupport  his  dignity, 

whilft  they  gain  him  applaufe, 

«•  ■  * 

I  will  not  pretend  to  defcribe  the  ma¬ 
ny  little  arts,  which  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  lome  employ  to  gain  approbation. 
All  my  cenfure  fhall  be  derived  from  a 
reflection  on  the  general  character  I  re- 

prefeni. 
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prelent.  I  lhall  proceed,  then,  to  Ihev/ 
how  a  phyfician  Ihould  demean  himfelf 
with  thofe  perfons,  who  have  approved 
of  his  character,  and  are  dilpofed  to  em¬ 
ploy  him. 

In  the  ftrft  place,  he  Ihould  conceal 
any  difguft,  which  he  may  entertain  a- 
gainft  the  behaviour  of  his  patients.  It 
is  his  lot  often  to  fee  them  in  fuch  a  Hate 
as  they  would  wiflh  never  to  have  known 
to  their  neared:  friends.  Sicknefs,  and 
the  profpeft  of  approaching  death,  operate 
fo  powerfully  on  our  fears,  as  to  dilfolve 
all  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  reft 
of  the  world.  Should  a  phyfician  refent 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  Ihould  he  fpurn 
at  ill  treatment,  and  refufe  any  longer  to 
afford  his  attendance,  in  what  wretched 
circutn fiances  would  he  leave  his  patient, 
whofe  confidence  is  repofed  folely  in 
him  ?  and  how  could  he  furmount  the  ill 
confequences  of  his  pride  ?  But  a  think¬ 
ing  and  benevolent  man  would  refer 

fuch 
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fuch  behaviour  to  it’s  proper  principles, 
the  prevalence  of  the  difeafe,  and  would 
wifh  to  ferve  a  poor  wretch  with  all  his 
failings  about  him,  rather  than  defert  a 
life,  which  might  be  of  value  to  fociety. 

Secondly,  A  phyfician  fhould  always  af- 
fume  the  part  of  a  friend  to  his  patient. 
A  benevolent  heart  indeed  will  always 
be  the  friend  of  diftrefs ;  it  is  not  difficult 
then  for  one  who  encourages  fuch  a  tem¬ 
per  (if  it  want  encouragement)  to  a£t 
properly  in  this  cafe.  Mankind  love  to 
be  foothed ;  they  feel  themfelves,  and  they 
look  for  pity  from  others.  To  give  it  is 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  to  withhold  it  an 
increafe  of  the  obligation.  * 

Thirdly,  Patience  is  a  confiderable 
qualification  in  a  phyfician.  In  a  vaft 
variety  of  bufinefs,  he  may  not  be  fo  an¬ 
xious  for  the  welfare  of  his  patients  as 
they  are  for  their  own,  or  he  may  fee 
them  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
they  view  themfelves.  But  neglefl:  or 
inattention,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an 

opi- 
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opinion,  is  unpardonable.  They  often 
delight  in  enumerating  every  circum- 
ftance  of  their  complaint ;  to  flop  them 
in  their  career  might  fupprefs  many  a 
valuable  difcovery,  to  defpife  their  anxiety 
would  be  inhuman.  Their  tales  may  be 
told,  and  a  phyfician  may  avail  himfelf 
of  the  gobd  to  be  derived  from  them, 
whilft,  unknown  to  the  patient,  he  may 
negledt  every  thing  which  appears  to  his 
Uiktd  to  be  ufelefs. 

\ 

Fourthly,  A  phyfician  fhould  always 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  his 
patients,  to  cherilh  pleafantry  and  good- 
humour,  and  contribute  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  calm  their  difquietudes,  and 
alleviate  their  diftrefs.  There  are  fome 
gloomy  perfons,  who  think  it  a  mark  of 
honefty  to  acquaint  their  patients  with 
the  effe£t  of  every  unlucky  fymptom  which 
may  happen  to  arife.  The  ill  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  their  fears  will  al¬ 
ways  aggravate  the  difeafe.  And  the  good 
ones,  none.  For  if  they  live,  they  will 

thank 
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thank  him  fora  recovery  which  is  gained  by 
his  -addrefs ;  and  if  they  die,  they  will  not 
rife  up  in  judgement  againft:  him,  for  pre¬ 
venting  a  preparation,  which  they  will 
be  confcious  could  have  no  avail. 

Fifthly,  He  fhould  never  be  over¬ 
bearing  in  his  practice.  If  he  find  in 
his  patient  a  fondnefs  for  any  peculiar 
mode  of  healing,  or  any  particular  reme¬ 
dies,  he  might  hearken  to  their  defires  fo 
much  as  to  rej eft  with  modefty  what  they 
offer,  and  propofe  with  the  fame  temper 
what  he  might  think  more  efficacious. 
T o  fhevv  referve  too,  is  often  a  great  in¬ 
convenience  upon  thefe  occafions.  One 
may  often  be  explicit  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  mifieading ;  and  referve  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  when  queftions  are  too  imperti¬ 
nent  to  be  anfwered,  and  the  confequence 
of  a  reply  might  be  fatal  to  the  fick- 
man. 

Sixthly,  Nothing  fhould  engage  him 
to  negleft  that  proper  attention,  which 

fhould 
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fhould  be  paid  to  the  cafe  of  his  patient. 
A  fatal  error  might  here  be  committed, 
which  through  his  whole  life  he  might 
never  be  able  to  repair.  Befides,  his  pre-* 
fence  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  thofe 
whom  he  attends,  who  look  for  him  with 
eagernefs,  rejoice  in  his  company  as  often 
as  he  can  afford  it,  and  are  unhappy  to 
be  feparated  from  him.  Neither  the 
punftilios  then  of  the  profeffion,  an  in¬ 
attention  to  bufinefs,  or  a  fondnefs  for 
any  other  purfuit,  fhould  induce  him  to 
defert  a  dangerous  cafe ;  nor  a  love  of  the 
reward,  on  the  contrary,  perfuade  him  tq 
more  attendance  than  what  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  do  good. 

I  am,  &c* 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XVII. 

♦ 

Dear  Sir, 

O  proceed  with  the  fubject  of  my 
JL  laft  letter,  give  me  leave  in  the  fe- 
venth  place  to  obferve,  that  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  a  phyfician  to  be  very  particular 
in  the  queftions  he  may  afk  concerning 
the  difeafe  of  his  patients,  or  attentively 
hearken  to  their  informations  about  it. 
And  this  I  would  advife,  not  only  to  gain 
as  much  intelligence  as  poffible,  but  to  en¬ 
gage  confidence  likewife.  Perfuaded  that 
a  phyfician  thinks  deeply  upon  the  cafe 
before  him,  that  he  makes  his  profefiion 
a  ferious  and  important  bufinefs  of  his 
life,  and  that  he  wifnes  to  do  good  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  reward  to  be  derived 
from  it ;  mankind  naturally  become 
pleafed  with  his  charafler,  and  wifli  to 
iubmit  themfelves  to  his  care.  This  at¬ 
tention  may  indeed  be  counterfeited,  and 
it  may  be  praftifed  by  perfons  whofe  ex- 
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ternal  behaviour  indicates  the  contrary. 
But  the  only  fecurity  mankind  can  enjoy 
will  be  from  their  own  experience  and 
obfervation,  and  thefe  they  will  depend 
upon,  in  oppofition  to  every  afTurance 
we  may  wifh  to  give  them  that  they  are 
deceived. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  marks,  by  which 
attention  is  difcovered,  will  be  feen  in  a 
circumftance  which,  in  a  variety  of  buh- 
nefs,  cannot  always  be  put  in  execution, 
but  is  ever  admired,  in  thofe  who  can  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  with  indultry  it  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  cultivated.  This  is,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  what  hath  previoufly  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  a  good  memory  to  recollect. 
Art  may  be  made  to  fupply  a  defect  in 
fome  meafure  of  ftrong  abilities,  and  if 
the  more  ftriking  and  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  be  remembered,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  our  own  minds,  it  will 
contribute  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  it  will  naturally  lead  to  a  re¬ 
cog- 
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cognition  of  thofe  faCts  which  are  lefs 
important. - 

In  the  eighth  and  laft  place,  a  phyfician, 
of  all  men,  fhould  be  free  from  the  com¬ 
mon  refentments,  which  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world  efteem  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  to  fupport  their  dignity  ;  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  may  be  much  better  fuftained 
by  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a  prudent 
conduct.  There  may  be  circumftances, 
it  may  be  alledged,  which  may  irritate  a 
phyfician  to  quarrel  with  his  patients, 
and  with  other  men.  And  a  felfifh  per- 
fon  may  imagine,  he  is  juftified  in  extorting 
whatever  may  be  his  due.  If  a  phyfi¬ 
cian  were  appropriated  to  a  few  perfons, 
whom  he  might  change  at  pleafure,  he 
might  give  up  the  amiable  character  of 
his  profeffion,  whilft  he  fupported  his 
right.  But  when  he  lives  connected 
with  a  world,  by  exacting  even  his  due 
from  that  fmall  number,  who  may  re¬ 
fute  to  give  it,  he  may  lofe  the  affections 
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of  the  multitude,  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
fupported,  and  who  in  general  are  difpo- 
fed  to  be  more  liberal.  This  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  taken  from  intereft.  But  if  we 
reafon  from  the  gentlemanlike  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  he  fhould  fupport  the  pro- 
feffion,  we  may  advance  fomething  more 
powerful.  A  phyfician  fhould  confider 
himfelf  as  an  officer  of  the  public,  who, 
by  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  is  o~ 
bliged  to  fupport  his  character.  This 
inclines  him  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in 
the  world,  and  he  buffers  thofe  whom  he 
attends  to  judge  in  what  manner  they 
.can  beffc  reward  him,  and  to  determine 
not  what  he  ought  to  receive,  but  what 
they  themfelves  are  able  and  willing  to 
give.  If  phyficians  fees  were  to  be  put 
upon  this  footing,  they  would,  I  believe,  be 
more  univerfally  employed,  they  would  be 
better  fatisfied  in  their  own  minds,  and 
they  would  avoid  all  occafions  of  animofity 
and  difcontent.  I  would  advife  phyfici¬ 
ans  to  be  blind  to  the  perfons  from  whom 
the  fee  is  received ;  and  if  they  muff  at¬ 
tend  to  thefe  things,  attend  only  to  the 
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refult  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and 
from  that  calculate  the  profits  of  their 
practice.  r 

Having  faid  fo  much  with  regard 
to  the  behaviour  of  a  phyfician,  give  me 
leave  to  intimate  to  you  what  ought  in 
fome  meafure  to  be  the  behaviour  of  pa¬ 
tients  likewife.  For  to  expeft  all  good 
conduct  on  one  fide,  and  none  on  the  o- 
ther,  is  a  little  unjuft;.  If  a  phyfician  be 
obliged  to  become  the  friend  of  his  pati¬ 
ent  ;  the  patient,  in  return,  fhould  behave 
civilly,  complaifantly  and  generoufty  to  his 
phyfician.  He  fhould  confider  him  as  a 
gentleman,  almoft:  always  in  edu¬ 
cation,  very  often  in  rank,  and  fome- 
times  in  fortune  equal  with  himfelf.  He 
fliould  efteem  him  as  fuperior  to  every 
low  and  groveling  a6tion,  and  fliould  de~ 
fpife  provoking  him,  to  what  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  regard  to  good-breeding  for¬ 
bids  him  to  relent.  He  fliould  attend 
likewife  to  the  nature  of  his  abilities,  the 
regard  he  pays  to  the  good  of  his  fellow 
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creatures,  and  the  laborious  education  he 
has  cultivated.  In  fine,  he  fhould  look 
Upon  him  as  devoted  to  the  public  good, 
and  as  having  adopted  the  utmoft  bene¬ 
volence  to  be  the  fpring  of  his  conduct. 
Whilft  he  preferves  this  character,  he 
fhould  behave  towards  him  with  the  re- 
fpe<ft  which  is  due  to  a  gentleman,  and 
the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  a  benefac¬ 
tor.  He  fhould  confider  him  as  capable 
of  being  of  real  fervice,  and  therefore 
fhould  never  trifle  with  him,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  any  complaint,  or  fupprefs 
any  circumftance  which  might  be  ftriftly, 
nay  fuperftitioufly  complied  with.  As 
the  voice  of  a  friend  is  heard  with  atten¬ 
tion,  when  it  brings  wholefome  counfel 
to  an  ingenuous  ear,  fo  the  preferiptions 
of  a  phyfician,  which  are  benevolently 
intended,  fhould  be  received  with  grati¬ 
tude.  Men  are  very  apt,  even  when  they 
employ  a  phyfician,  inftead  of  his  to  fub- 
ftitute  their  own  judgment,  and  by  this 
means  flatter  their  own  ignorance,  whilft 
they  defpife  his  knowledge.  There  is 

no* 
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nothing  more  ungenerous  than  this,  and 
I  believe  the  only  method  to  bring  the 
profeffion  into  repute,  and  deftroy  the  va¬ 
rious  Ipecies  of  quackery  now  fo  much  in 
vogue,  would  be  to  reftore  the  confidence 
mankind  naturally  place  in  phyficians, 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  reafon  in  this 
$s  in  every  other  purfuit. 

I  am,  &c. 
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'  LETTER  XVIII. 

Dear  Sir, 

‘  .  ■  !\r  ■  ^  / 

IN  the  whole  of  our  defcription  of  a 
phyfieian’s  character,  we  have  inculr 
cated  upon  him  the  difpofition  of  pru¬ 
dence.  But  it  is  fuch  a  prudence 

as  is  founded  on  the  nobleft  and  moft 

’  - 

generous  fentiments  of  human-na¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  intend,  by  any  means, 
to  inftil  into  him  thofe  narrow  and  con¬ 
fined  principles  which  refer  only  to  his 
peculiar  intereft.  Such  advice  I  would 
be  far  from  giving,  nor  would  wilh  you 
to  educate  your  fon  to  a  profeffion  which 
flood  in  need  of  it,  or  which  warranted 
a  pradtice  repugnant  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart,  and  the  fprings  of  action  in 
mankind. 

’  *  i  x 
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I  have  often  told  you,  how  necefiary  it 
will  be  for  a  phyfician  to  avoid  many 
things  to  which  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclination  may  direft  him  j  and  in  my  laft 

letter. 
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letter,  I  acquainted  you  of  what  confe*? 
quence  it  would  be  to  fupprefs  many  e-* 
motions,  which  other  men  juftify  them- 
felves  in  indulging.  But  did  I  by  this 
advice  make  him  a  worfe  citizen,  or  lefs  a-* 
miable  member  of  fociety  ?  Did  I  flop 
any  generous  emotion,  or  lead  him  to 
give  up  the  real  benefits  of  mankind  ? 
By  teaching  him  to  be  prudent,  I  taught 
him  only  to  a6t  with  greater  eafe  to  him- 
felf,  and  to  cure  his  patients  with  greater 
fatisfa&ion.  The  fame  difpofition  of 
prudence  didlated  by  the  fame  principles, 
is  of  equal  confequence  in  his  con¬ 
cerns  and  converfation  with  his  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  fame  profeffion,  whofe 
acquaintance  a  generous  heart  will  lead 
him  particularly  to  cultivate.  There  is  a 
jealoufy,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  which  often 
reigns  amongft  thefe  perfons,  as  amongft 
the  meaneft  and  moft  lervile  artificers  * 
Whenever  it  arifes,  it  is  highly  unpardon¬ 
able  to  indulge  it,  and  a  man  of  genero- 
fity  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  or  at 
Jeaft  will  conceal  it  from  the  world.  It  is 
'  derived 
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derived  from  very  falfe  principles,  and 
phyficians,  where  a  number  are  fettled  in 
any  particular  place,  ftiould  confider  a 
want  of  employment,  to  be  owing  to  their 
own  want  of  abilities,  fome  defefts  in  their 
education  or  manners,  few  friends  to 
introduce  them  into  bufinefs,  or  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  mankind  which  will  be 
ferved,  rather  than  to  any  meannefs  or 
difingenuity  in  their  brethren,  who  are 
happy  enough  to  enjoy  it.  If  every  one 
thought  in  this  manner,  what  reafon 
would  there  be  for  envy,  or  any  of  thofe 
difpleafing  refleftions  which  might  create 
unfriendly  animofities  ? 

Every  phyfician,  before  he  enters  upon 
bufinefs,  fhould  weigh  in  his  mind  what 
fituation  is  more  agreeable  to  his  natural 
difpofition,  and  to  his  defires  of  doing 
good.  And  when  he  can  accommodate 
himfelf  to  thefe,  fhould  wait  contented 
for  the  favours  which  may  be  beftowed 
upon  him,  and  enjoy  with  chearfulnefs 
whatever  he  may  acquire.  If  he  be  at 
the  head  of  the  profeffion  where  he  prac- 
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tifes,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  thofe  be¬ 
neath  him,  whilft  he  cultivates  thofe  ge¬ 
nerous  difpofitions,  which  will  preferve 
the  effceem  he  has  obtained.  He  has  no 
reafon  then,  but  to  encourage  a  degree 
of  intimacy  with  them,  communicate  to 
them  his  experience,  and  enable  them  to 
tread  the  path  of  life  with  the  fame 
dignity  as  himfelf.  If  he  do  not  imme^ 
diately  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  of  his  wifh- 
es,  let  him  hope  for  future  contingencies 
in  his  favour,  and  let  him  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  and  good  will,  rather  than 
indulge  fpleen  and  ill  nature,  againfl  thofe 
who  may  affift  him  in  his  knowledge, 
and  in  his  practice.  There  is  fo  much  to 
be  learnt  by  an  intimate  afTociation  a- 
mongft  phyficians,  that  I  am  furprized 
it  is  not  more  frequently  cultivated.  We 
fee  none  more  intimate  than  ftudents  of 
medicine.  Why  then  fhould  any  nar¬ 
row  views  of  intereft  deprive  practitio¬ 
ners  of  equal  advantages  !  and  why  fhould 
men,  whofe  conduft  fhould  be  directed  by 
the  moft  generous  fentiments,  defpife  each 

other^ 
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other,  for  knowledge  from  which  they 
may  receive  a  mutual  benefit ! 

Phyficians  are  often  obliged  to  conful- 
tations  with  their  brethren,  it  may  be 
neceffary  for  them  to  know  how  to  aft 
upon  thefe  occafions,  If  they  confult 
with  thofe  who  are  older  than  themfelves, 
which  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  the 
greateft  refpeft  muft  be  made  to  their 
years,  and  to  their  experience  ;  their  opi¬ 
nions  are  to  be  delivered  firft,  and  if  a- 
greeable  to  the  fentimenis  of  the  younger, 
readily  complied  with.  Not  oppofed  by 
him  to  fhew  his  knowledge,  or  difplay 
his  importance.  If  they  are  opponent  to 
his  general  idea,  he  fhould  not  avoid 
giving  his  advice,  for  fear  of  being  de- 
fpifed ;  nor  decline  his  reafons,  although 
certain  they  will  not  prevail.  Th-h?  opinion  f/ 
may  have  an  effeft,  tho’  the  perfons  he 
confults  with  may  be  too  proud  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  But  by  filence  he  flatters 
what  he  efteems  ignorance,  and  may 
prolong  the  danger  of  his  patient.  If 
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phyficians  of  equal  ages,  and  equal  confe- 
quences  meet  together,  they  fhould  ftu- 
dioufly  avoid  any  vehement  difputes,  the 
refult  of  which  will  always  be  either  a 
medium  by  way  of  reconciliation,  which 
is  good  for  nothing,  or  an  adherence  to 
the  fcheme  of  the  moft  obftinate,  which 
may  be  prejudicial.  The  beft  method  to 
be  obferved  in  thefe  cafes  is,  to  be  as  open 
to  conviftion  as  poffible,  and  then  no¬ 
thing  will  be  oppofed  that  is  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  common-fenfe.  It  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  for  me  to  fhew  you,  what  ought  to 
be  the  conduft  of  the  older  phyficians  to- 
wards  thofe  beneath  them.  Experience 
fhould  make  them  wife;  and  where  it  doth 

not,  I  am  certain  inftruftion  will  have 
little  avail. 

I  am,  &c. 


letter 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Dear  Sir, 

IT  will  be  our  next  bufinefs,  to  enquire 
how  a  phyfician  fhould  demean  him- 
felf  towards  others  of  the  fame  profeffion, 
who  ply  in  an  inferior  ftation,  and  are 
in  fome  meafure  or  upon  particular  occa- 
iions  fubje&ed  to  his  commands.  The 
firft  of  thefe  we  fliall  mention  are  inclu¬ 
ded  under  the  name  of  furgeons,  who 
belong  to  a  part  of  the  profeffion  much 
inferior  to  what  he  has  efpoufed.  This 
doth  not  arife  from  an  inferiority  of  abi¬ 
lities,  or  oftentimes  of  education ;  but 
~  from  lefs  enlarged  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  profeffion,  from  a  more  flavifh  and 
mechanical  employment,  and  from  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  their  education  in  a  more 
mean  and  fervile  manner.  Whatever  then 
fuch  perfons  may  plead  in  favour  of  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  they  have  ftill 
many  difagreeable  circumftances  in  their 

employ- 
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employment  which  they  can  never  over¬ 
come  or  diffolve. 

In  our  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  phyficians  fhould  behave  towards 
them,  we  will  fuppofe  them  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  defeats  as  well  as  advantages 
of  their  profeffion,  and  never  obtruding 
upon  a  bufinefs  which  they  are  often  as 
incapable  of  praftifing,  as  ungenerous  in 
attempting. — Whatever  others  may  boaft, 
we  will  venture  to  advance,  that  a  phy~ 
fician  fhould  be  above  refenting  their  ill 
offices,  and  be  indolent  in  enquiring  af¬ 
ter  them.  He  pities  indeed  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  a  friend,  who  fuffers  from  too 
great  credulity,  but  does  not  contemn 
him,  for  a  confidence  of  which  he  will 
very  foon  feel  the  ill  effedts. — But  to  thofe 
who  are  contented  with  the  manual  em¬ 
ployment  of  furgery,  a  good  phyfician 
will  behave  towards  them  with  ail  the 
candour  that  is  due  to  the  importance  of 
their  charadter  in  fociety.  He  will 
not  defpife  them  becaufe  they  are  not 

ranked 
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ranked  quite  fo  high  in  the  ftations  of 
their  lives,  but  will  value  them  for  every 
proficiency  they  have  made,  which  may 
give  happinefs  to  their  fellow  creatures. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
gard  from  all  mankind,  and  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  immediate  utility,  more 
to  be  efteemed  than  the  phyfician.  For 
men  may  die  in  peace,  but  they  can  ne¬ 
ver  live  happily  in  pain.  Befides,  every 
part  of  their  employment  is  of  confidera- 
ble  ufe,  whether  they  aft  by  their  own 
judgment,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  phy¬ 
fician.  In  the  former,  as  requiring  much 
feeftian,  a  fteady  hand,  and  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  ;  in  the  other,  as  perform¬ 
ing  operations  the  moll  efiential  in  the 
prafticeof  phyfic. 

There  are  many  cafes,  in  which  they 
are  brought  into  confultations  with  w 
phyficians,  where  their  knowledge  is  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  their  obfervations 
worthy  of  attention.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances  a  phyfician  fliould  confider  them 

as 
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as  Iiis  equal,  and  pay  them  all  the  refpeCf 
which  is  due  to  their  knowledge.  But  if 
they  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  this  profef- 
fion,  and  enter  upon  what  ought  to  be 
unknown  to  thena  ;  he  may  fupprefs  their 
obfervations,  but  with  that  modefty 
which  is  becoming  his  natural  character, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  decent,  where  an 
apparent  fuperiqrity  is  acknowledged. 
Perhaps  the  beft  method  of  correcting 
too  great  forwardnefs,  is  by  a  becoming 
filence,  which  will  cenfure  fufficiently 
without  expoling  the  objeCt  of  it  to 
jfhame.  Give  me  leave,  whilft  I  am  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  to  recommend  to  the  phy- 
fician  likewife  a  peculiar  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  how  he  invade  the  province  of  the 
furgeon ;  for,  tho’  it  be  neceiTary  he  Ihould 
cultivate  the  knowledge  of  furgery,  it  is 
by  no  means  neceffary  he  fhould  praCtife 
the  art ;  and  cuftom  hath  diltWuifhed 

\  o 

thefe  occupations  from  each  other. 

Now  that  there  ought  to  be  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  thefe  characters,  I  will  en- 

L  deavour 
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deavour  to  Ihew,  becaufe  fome  perfons 
have  vainly  imagined  there  was  no  necef- 
fity  for  a  reparation.  I  have  already  told 
you,  what  education  is  neceffary  for  a  phy- 
fician ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  fufficient  to 
occupy  the  greateft  part  of  his  younger 
years,  and  will  leave  no  opportunity  or 
deifure  for  a  mechanical  employment. 
And  when  he  has  finiflied  his  ftudies,  he 
is  deprived  of  that  alertnefs  and  dexterity 
which  is  an  efTentia!  qualification  in  the 
charafter  of  a  furgeon.  The  Ikilful 
manner  of  handling  a  furgeon’s  inftru- 
ment,  hath  been  thought  of  fo  much 
confequence,  as  to  require  the  ufe  of  a 
great  many  years.  If  a  phyfician  then 
be  difqiialified  from  the  practice  of  for¬ 
gery,  from  not  being  able  to  perform 
thofe  operations  which  conftitute  the  balls 
of  the  profeffion,  how  very  improper 
will  it  be,  for  a  furgeon  to  think  of  prac- 
tiling  phyfic,  when  his  younger  years 
have  been  aimoft  totally  engaged  in  a 
manual  employment  which  requires  ex¬ 
perience,  fkill  and  adroitnefs  ?  Will  he 

.  '  '  ~  Pre~ 
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pretend  to  praCtife  this  firft,  and  ftudy 
phyfic  afterwards  ?  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
he  will  be  much  miftaken.  That  fcience 
which  is  learnt  from  books  in  a  courfe 
of  reading  during  a  bufy  practice,  can 
be  of  little  ufe  to  thofe  who  have  not  de¬ 
rived  their  firft  knowledge  from  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  learned  profeffors,  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  ingenious  ftudents.  And  if 
they  attend  the  necefTary  lectures,  they 
will  lofe  that  dexterity  which  is  requifite 
to  be  conftantly  fupported,  as  well  as  care- 

fullv  to  be  obtained, 

* 

Whilft  then  there  is  a  natural  diverfi- 
ty  in  the  purfuits  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  a 
natural diverfity in  their  characters,  itisne- 
ceflary  a  diftinCtian  fhould  be  inviolably 
prefer ved  between  them.  And  although  I 
would  never  advife  a  phyfician  violently  to 
tefent  the  encouragements  of  the  furgeoji ; 
yet  I  would  wifh  he  would  always  avoid 
paying  an  undue  refpect  to  their  characters , 
Befides,  I  am  perfuaded  a  manifelt  ad¬ 
vantage  would  arife  to  both  from  pre-^ 
ferving  this  diftinCtion  perfect.  They 

L  2  would 
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would  both  praftife  with  greater  utility 
to  mankind,  and  with  greater  eafe  and 
fatisfa&ion  to  themfelves'.  They  would 
be  better  paid,  more  refpeftably  treated, 
and  enfure  with  better  profpedts  their 
faccefs.  Thefe  obfervations  with  regard 
to  furgeons  may  be  made  with  refpeft  to 
men-midwives  likewife ;  they  are  in  fa<5l 
furgeons,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  are  excluded  from  general 
practice.  Some  of  them  indeed  have  a 
degree  of  praftice,  but  that  does  not  en^ 
due  them  with  knowledge. 

I  am,  &.c* 
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LETTER  XX. 

Dear,  Sir, 

WE  have  but  one  fet  of  perfons 
left  with  whom  the  phyfician 
has  any  connexion.  They  are  perfons, 
however,  who  are  of  infinite  conference 
to  the  utility  of  his  pra&ice,  and  whofe 
interefl  he  is  obliged  in  fome  meafure  to 
fupport.  They  are  the  apothecaries,  upon 
whom  in  many  refpefts  he  is  dependent, 
and  who  yet  are  apparently  the  fubjefts 
of  his  command.  He  is  to  act  towards 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  neither  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  dependance,  nor  to  enforce 
in  too  arbitrary  a  manner  his  dominion. 
The  former  would  fhew  too  flavifh,  the 
latter  too  tyrannical  a  behaviour.  They 
have  a  great  deal  in  their  power ;  they  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  fa¬ 
milies  who  employ  them,  and  have  pow¬ 
erful  means  of  refentment.  Every  phy¬ 
fician,  who  plumes  himfelf  upon  the 

cha- 
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character  of  generofity,  will  defpife  every 
thing  that  promotes  his  intereft  at  the 
expence  of  his  integrity,  and  the  fafety  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  He  will  defpife  then 
every  mean  artifice  by  which  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  flattered,  and  by  which  he 
may  think  to  ingratiate  himfelf  into  their 
favour.  But  at  the  fame  time  will  avoid 
defpifing  them,  for  a  chara&er  which  is 
valuable  in  its  place.  He  will  efteem 
them  for  their  real,  not  their  apparent  a- 
bilities,  and  refpeft  them  in  proportion 
as  he  finds  them  endued  with  fenfe  and 
erudition.  If  they  fhould  have  it  in 
their  power  to  ferve  him,  he  will  not  fla- 
vilhly  court  their  friendfhip,  where  pride 
and  folly  prefide  over  their  actions  ;  nei¬ 
ther  will  he  be  fo  delicate  as  to  Ihun  it, 
where  a  good  underftanding  directs  them, 
for  fear  mankind  Ihould  mifeonftrue  his 
defigns. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular ;  We  may 
fay,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  as  perfons  with- 
whom  he  is  fo  nearly  connected,  he  is 

to 
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to  behave  towards  them  with  good-man* 
ners;  not  to  affume  a  power  to  them,  be* 
caufe  cuftom  has  appointed  them  to  exe* 
cute  his  commands.  Where,  indeed,  they 
obtrude  their  judgements,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  diredt  him  in  his  conduit;  he  may 
confider  the  motives  of  their  behaviour.—* 
If  it  be  diredted  by  a  regard  for  the  fick 
perfon,  they  may  be  heard  with  patience  * 
and  if  they  advance  any  thing  for  his  good, 
may  be  carefully  regarded.  If  they  ait 
from  a  principle  of  forwardnefs,  he  may 
fupprefs  their  opinions  by  filence,  or  by 
contempt, 

2.  It  may  be  neceflary,  fometimes,  for 
a  phyfician  to  confult  with  them  ;  and  in 
this  he  is  to  judge  of  their  abilities .  If 
he  find  them,  upon  fuch  occafions,  men  of 
real  knowledge,  and  found  judgement,  he 
will  not  defpife  them  for  the  ftation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  avail  himfelf  of  all  the  knowledge 
he  can  derive  from  them.  They  are  of¬ 
ten  employed  in  families,  in  every  flight 

oc- 
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occurrence,  from  the  earlieft  infancy  of  its 
members,  and  by  this  means  become  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  their  conftitu- 
tions.  To  defpife  this  knowledge,  which 
they  derive  from  experience,  and  may  be 
improved  by  good  fenfe,  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  patient ;  and  whatever  a  phy- 
fician  may  think  of  condefcending  to 
con fult  with  them,  yet  it  is  often  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  the  fcience  which 
is  built  upon  humanity,  would  always 
wifh  to  embrace  it.  A  phyfician,  a  ge¬ 
nerous,  not  a  haughty  phyfician,  I  mean, 
will  endeavour  to  know  as  much  as  he  can. 
Nor  will  he  ever  defpife  the  means  by  which 
he  obtains  experience,  let  them  appear  to 
the  world  ever  fo  difhonourable,  or  excite 
the  envy  of  his  brethren.  But,  on  the  Ga¬ 
ther  hand,  he  will  never  make  a  parade  of 
confulting  apothecaries,  where  no  good 
can  be  derived  from  it ;  nor  praftife  any 
menial  employment,  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  by  a  humility  which  is  not  expefted 
from  him.  He  will  always  confider  the 
end  of  his  profeflion,  the- good  and  bene- 
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fit  of  his  patients:  To  procure  this,  lie 
will  condefcend  to  many  an  attioli  which 
may  feem  degrading  >  but  he  will  never 
cultivate  a  difpofition,  which  will  make 
fuch  actions  familiar  to  him*  when  the 
end  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  them.  There 
is  a  dignity  which  fhould  always  belong  to 
his  character,  beeaufe  it  raifes  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  patient.  When  it  is  lowered  to 
do  good,  the  confequence  is  in  proportion 
to  the  height  from  which  it  was  let  down. 

3*  As  it  is  highly  improper  for  apothe¬ 
caries  to  order  for  a  patient,  except  in  very 
flight  cafes ;  it  is  equally  unbecoming  a 
phyfkian  to  interfere  with  them,  in  the 
pharmaceutical  part  of  their  profeffion. 
He  is  to  feppofe  them,  till  he  find  the 
Contrary,  well  verfed  in  their  bufinefs,  and 
is  to  allow  them  every  privilege  he  him-* 
felf  would  wifh  to  enjoy.  If  may  feme- 
times  happen  that  feme  of  them  may  be 
ignorant.  In  fuch  cafe  he  may  eafiiy  in- 
ftruft.  Without  feeming  to  direft.  For 
the  fame  ignorance  which  may  difqualify 
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for  bufmefs,  may  occafion  an  infenfibility 

of  the  defigns  of  the  phyfieian. 

..  .  • 

4.  Nothing  can  be  more  mean  and  un¬ 
generous,  than  for  phyficians  to  endea-r 
vour  to  injure  apothecaries,  by  giving  di¬ 
rections  to  patients  how  to  prepare  their 
own  medicines.  It  may  be  confulting 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  patient, 
but  is  by  no  means  of  fervice  to  his  health 
or  conftitution  ;  common  medicines  are 
much  better  prepared,  and  are  compof- 
ed  of  more  efficacious  materials,  when 
made  up  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  than 
can  poffibly  be  in  any  private  family. 
But  there  may  be  fome  limitations  to  this 
rule,  where  the  expence  would  be  very 
enormous,  and  the  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion  not  very  tedious  and  accurate.  If 
the  phyfieian  prefide  over  the  procefs,  he 
does  a  double  piece  of  injuftice,  becaufe 
he  may  receive  a  fee  in  proportion,  and 
thus  cheat  the  apothecary,  and  defraud 
his  patient  at  the  fame  time. 


j.  Where 
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5*  Where  apothecaries  are  old,  and 
the  phyfician  young,  all  deference  fhould 
be  paid  to  their  experience  and  judgement, 
and  the  utmoff  modefty  required  in  di¬ 
recting  them.  It  is  very  poffible  for  a 
young  man  to  know  more  than  one  who 
is  advanced  in  years ;  he  may  have  been 
taught  upon  better  principles,  and  ftudied 
with  greater  diligence*  But  fadts  are 
ftubborn  things,  particularly  medical 
facts ;  let  him  attend  then  to  them  where- 
ever  they  are  offered,  and  exercife  his 
judgement  upon  them  as  he  pleafes. 

I  have  now  finifhed  my  obferv^tions  on 
the  charadter  and  conduct  of  a  phyfician  ; 
and  I  think  I  cannot  conclude  better, 
than  by  wifhing  your  foil  may  enjoy  e- 
very  thing  I  have  offered  which  is  juft 
and  good,  which  may  render  him  happy 
in  himfelf,  and  amiable  to  the  fociety  to 
which  he  may  belong. 

I  am,  &o. 


FINIS. 
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